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WISHING. 
(Concluded from page 137.) 


ORK is the price the law demands of him who 
W would have and enjoy for good the thing which he 
wishes. To have or attain for good anything, one 
must work for that which he wishes on the special 
plane and in the world where it is. This is a law. 

To get and enjoy any thing in the physical world a man 
must do what is necessary to that end in the physical 
world. What he does to get it, must be according to 
the laws of the physical world. If he wishes for any physical 
thing, but does nothing more than wishing to get it, thus 
acting against the law, he may get that which he wishes for, 
but it will inevitably be followed by disappointments, sorrow, 
trouble and misfortune. He cannot break the law by going 
against it, nor evade it by going around it. 

Wishing is an expression of the desire to get something 
for nothing. The attempt to get something for nothing, is un- 
lawful, unjust, and is evidence of impotence and unworthiness. 
The belief that one may get something for nothing, or may 
get much value for little, is a delusion from which many suf- 
fer, and is a bait and snare which tempts man to unlawful acts 
and holds him a prisoner afterward. Most people know they 
cannot get much for little, and yet, when a shrewd decoyer 
dangles the bait of much value for little, they are likely to 
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swallow it at a gulp. If they were free from delusion they 
could not be caught. But because they desire to get something 
for nothing, or as much as they can get for as little as they have 
to give, they will fall into such traps. Wishing is a phase of 
this delusion, and when wishing is followed by practical results 
itis likely to be more dangerous than speculating 1n stocks and 
other ways of betting and gambling. ‘To get a wish without 
doing more than wishing, is a bait which leads the wisher to 
believe that he may have his wishes gratified without work. 

A law of physical nature requires the physical body to 
eat, digest and assimilate its food and to perform physical 
exercises, if health is desired. One may wish for physical 
health with every breath, but if he refuses to eat, or 1f he eats 
but his body does not digest the food which he puts into it, or 
if he refuses to take regular and moderate exercise, he will not 
have health. Physical results are obtained and enjoyed only 
by lawful, orderly, physical action. 

The same law applies to the desires and the emotional 
nature. He who wishes others to give him their affection and 
to gratify his desires, but gives little affection in return and 
has little consideration for their benefit, will lose their affec- 
tion, and be shunned. Merely wishing to be forceful and to 
have masterful energy will not bring power. To have power 
in action one must work with his desires. Only by working 
with his desires, so as to regulate and control them, will he get 
power. 

The law demands that one must work with his mental 
faculties to have mental growth and development. One who 
wishes to be a man of mind and intellectual attainments, but 
who will not exercise his mind through processes of thought, 
will have no mental growth. He cannot have mental powers 
without mental work. 

Idle wishing for spiritual things will not bring them. To 
be of the spirit, one must work for the spirit. To get spiritual 
knowledge one must work with the little spiritual knowledge 
which he has, and his spiritual knowledge will increase in pro- 
portion to his work. 

The physical and psychic emotional, the mental and spir- 
itual natures of man are all related to each other, and these 
different parts of his nature act each in the world to which it 
belongs. The physical body of man acts in and belongs to the 
physical world. His desires or emotions operate in the psy- 
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chic or astral world. His mind or thinking principle is the 
active cause of all thoughts and things in the mental world, 
the results of which are seen in lower worlds. His immortal 
spiritual self is that which knows and persists in the spiritual 
world. [he higher worlds reach into, surround, support and 
affect the physical world, as man’s higher principles do with 
and are related to his physical body. When man knows and 
thinks and desires within his physical body, these principles 
act, each in its respective world, and bring about the certain 
results for which they each act in each of the worlds. 

The idle wishing of an idle wisher does not act in all of 
the worlds, but the ardent wishing of a persistent wisher af- 
fects all worlds. One who indulges in idle wishing does not 
act positively in the physical world because his body is not en- 
gaged, nor does he act in the spiritual world because he is not 
serious enough and does not act from knowledge. The idle 
wisher romps with his desires in the psychic or astral world, 
and allows his mind to be played with by the objects which 
his desires suggest. This thought play with the objects of his 
desires will in time bring about physical results, besides the 
laziness of body and mind which result from idle wishing, and 
the physical results will correspond with the vagueness of his 
thought. 

The ardent wishing of the persistent wisher who wishes 
selfishly for that which ts to gratify his desires or appetites for 
pleasures, affects all the worlds through the different parts of 
his nature which are affected by his persistent wishing. When 
aman is about to begin his persistent wishing for something 
which is not according to law, his spiritual self who knows 
that he is wrong and whose voice is his Conscience says: No. 
If he obeys his conscience he stops his wishing and goes on 
with his legitimate pursuits. But the persistent wisher does 
not usually listen to conscience. He turns a deaf ear to it, and 
argues that it is quite right for him to have what he wishes 
and what will, as he says, make him happier. When knowledge 
of the spiritual self as announced by conscience is denied 
by the man, conscience remains silent. The knowledge 
which it would give is refused in thought by man, and his 
spiritual self is shown dishonor. Such action in thought by 
man interferes with or cuts off communication between his 
thinking and his spiritual self, and the spiritual self being in 
the spiritual world causes the spiritual world to be proportion- 
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ately shut off from that man. As his thinking is turned to- 
ward the things of the desires for which he wishes, his thought 
acting in the mental world turns all thoughts in the mental 
world connected with his wish towards those things for which 
he wishes and which are away from the spiritual world. His 
emotions and desires act in the psychic or astral world and at- 
tract his thoughts to the object or thing for which he wishes. 
His desires and his thoughts disregard all things which would 
interfere with the obtaining of his wish, and all their force is 
centered on the getting of it. The physical world is affected 
by these desires and thoughts acting for some object wished 
for, and other physical duties or things are denied, overthrown 
or interfered with until the wish is gratified. 

Sometimes, one who begins to wish sees in the course of 
his wishing that it is better not to be too persistent, and to dis- 
continue his wishing. If he concludes to discontinue because 
he sees that it is unwise for him, or that it is best for him to 
obtain his wish by legitimate efforts and by industry, he has 
chosen wisely, and by his decision he has broken a cycle of a 
wish and turned his energy into higher and better channels. 

A cycle of wishing is a process from the beginning of a 

wish until its completion by getting the thing wished for. No 
thing that is wished for is ever obtained except through the 
complete cycle of wishing. This process or circle of wishing 
begins in the world and on the plane of that world where the 
thing wished for is to be obtained, and the cycle is completed 
by the getting of the thing wished for, which will be in the 
same world and plane where the wish began. The thing for 
which one wishes is usually one of the innumerable things of 
the physical world; but before he can get it he must set into 
operation forces in the mental and psychic worlds, which re- 
act on the physical world and bring to him the object of his 
Wish. 

This cycle of his wishing may be likened to a line of mag- 
netic and electric force extending outward from his body and 
continuing, by the process of desiring and thinking, through 
the psy chic and mental worlds and back again through these, 
and then the object of the wish is materialized in the physical 
object, which is the end or accomplishment of the cycle of 
wishing. The spiritual and mental and psychic natures of 
man are in and contact his physical body, and each is affected 
by the influences and objects of the physical world. These 
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influences and objects act on his physical body, and the physi- 
cal body reacts on his psychic nature, and his psychic nature 
reacts on his thinking principle, and his thinking principle 
acts toward his spiritual self. 

The objects and influences of the physical world act on his 
body and affect his desires and emotions through the physical 
organs of his senses. The senses excite his desires, as they re- 
port what they have perceived through their organs in the 
physical world. His desire nature calls on his thinking prin- 
ciple to concern itself with the getting for it of what it desires. 
The thinking principle is influenced by the requisitions which 
are made, according to their nature and quality and sometimes 
as to the purpose for which they are desired. The thinking 
principle cannot prevent the spiritual self from taking cog- 
nizance of the nature of its thoughts at the beginning of its 
wishing. If the things desired are for the good of the 
body the spiritual self does not forbid the thinking prin- 
ciple to engage itself in thought to procure those things. But 
if the things desired are improper, or if the thought is against 
the laws of the mental and psychic worlds, the spiritual self 
says, No. 

The cycle of wishing begins when the senses have re- 
ported some object in the world which the desire wants and 
which the thinking principle engages itself with. The psychic 
and mental natures of man registers the wish by saying: I 
want or wish for this or that thing. Then the mind acts from 
the mental world on the atomic matter, the life matter, and 
the mind so continuing to act drives or forces the life matter 
into the form which its desires crave. As soon as life is driven 
into form by thought, the desires or psychic nature of man 
begins to pull on that intangible form. This pull is a force 
exerted similarly to that attraction which exists between a 
magnet and the iron which it draws. As man’s thought and 
his desire continue, they act through the mental and psychic 
or astral worlds on the minds and the emotional natures of 
other people. His thoughts and desires are pointed toward 
the getting of his wish, and it is often the case that others are 
compelled by his persistent thinking and desiring to comply 
with or acquiesce in his thought and desire for the gratifica- 
tion of his wish, even though they know they should not. 
When the wishing is strong enough and persistent enough it 
will turn aside the forces of life and the desires of others which 
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interfere with the bringing of the wish into form. So, though 


the wishing interferes with the regular operations of the lives 
of others or with the properties or possessions of others, the 
thing wished for will be obtained when the one wishing is per- 
sistent and strong enough. If he is strong and persistent 
enough there will always be found peop yle whose past karma 
will allov them to be drawn into play and serve as means of 
the gra itifying of his wish. So that at last he gets the thing 
for which he has wished. His desire for it has compelled 
his thinking principle to keep up its action in the mental 
world; his thinking principle has acted on the life and thought 
of others through the mental world; his desire has pulled on 
the thing which it desires and which others are induced 
through their emotions to be the means of supplying; and, 
finally, the physical object is the end of the cycle or process of 
his wishing by which he is confronted. A cycle of wishing 
was illustrated by the person who wished for two thousand 
dollars (as related in “Wishing” in the last issue of THE 
Worp.) ‘I want just two thousand dollars, and I believe if I 
keep on wishing I will get it....1 care not how it comes, but 
I want two thousand dollars... .I am confident I shall get it.” 
And she did. 

Two thousand dollars was the amount with which her 
desire and thought was concerned. No matter how she would 
get it, she wanted two thousand dollars and in the shortest 
time. Of course, she did not intend or wish that she should 
get the two thousand dollars by having her husband die and 
receiving the amount for which he was insured. But that was 
then the easiest or shortest way of getting that amount; and 
so, as her mind kept the two thousand doll: ars in view it inter- 
fered with the currents of life and these reacted on her hus- 
band’s life, and the loss of her husband was the price whic! 
she paid for the getting of her wish. 

The ardent wisher always pays a price for every wish he 
gets. _ course, this wish for two thousa and dollars could not 
have caused the death of the woman’s husband if the law of 
his life hi ad not permitted it. But the death was at least has- 
tened by his wife’s too ardent wishing, and was allowed by his 
not having the purposeful objects for living which would have 
resisted the influences brought to bear on ‘him to bring about 
his end. If his thought had resisted the forces which brought 
about his death, this would not have prevented so ardent a 
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wisher from getting her wish. The forces of thought and life 
followed lines of least resistence and being turned away by one 
person's thought they found expression by means of others, 
until the result desired was obtained. 

As well as the definite process of wishing, by which the 
wisher gets the thing for which he wishes, there is the period 
or time between the making and the getting of the wish. This 
period, long or short, depends on the volume and intensity of 
his desire and on the power and direction of his thought. The 
good or evi! manner in which the object comes to the one who 
wishes for it, and the results which follow the getting of it, are 


always decided by the underlying motive which allowed or 
caused the making of the wish. 


In iperfections are always present in the wishing of any- 


one. * wishing for the object desired, the wisher loses sight 
or is unaware of the results which may or will attend the get- 
ting of his wish. Being unaware or losing sight of the results 
likley to attend the cycle of wishing from its beginning to the 
getting of the wish, is due to a lack ‘of discrimination, of judg- 
ment, or to heedlessness of results. ‘These are all due to the 
ignorance of the wisher. So that the imperfections always 
present in wishing are all due to ignorance. This is shown by 
the results of wishing. 

The thing or condition for which one wishes is seldom if 
ever what he expected it would be, or if he gets just what he 
wanted it will bring unexpected difficulties or sorrow, or the 
getting of the wish will change conditions that the wisher does 
not wish changed, ot it will lead or require him to do what 
he does not wish to do. In ev ery case the getting of a wish 
brings with 1t or causes some disappointment or undesirable 
thing or condition, which was not bargained for at the time 
of wishing. 

The one who is given to wishing refuses to inform him- 
self of these facts before he begins his wishing, and often re- 
fuses to learn the facts after he has met the disappointments 
attending the getting of his wish. 

Instead of learning to correct the imperfections by under- 
standing the nature and causes and processes of wishing after 
he has met with disappointments in wishing, he usually, when 
being dissatisfied on getting one of his wishes, begins to wish 


for somethi ing else, and so rushes blindly from one wish into 
another. 
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Do we get anything from not having what we wish, such 
as money, houses, lands, clothes, adornments, bodily pleasures? 
And do we get anything from not having the fame, respect, 
envy, love, superiority over others, or precedence of position, 
any or all ‘of which we wish? The not having of these things 
will give us only the opportunity of getting through it an 
experience and the knowledge which should be the harvest 
garnered from each such experience. From the not having of 
money we may learn economy and the value of money, so that 
we will not waste it but make good use of it when we get it. 
That applies also to houses, lands, clothing, pleasure. Thus 
if we do not learn what we can from the not having of these, 
when we do have them we shail be wasteful of them and misuse 
them. By not having fame, respect, love, high position, which 
others seem to enjoy, we are afforded the opportunity of learn- 
ing the unsatisfied wants, needs, ambitions, aspirations, of 
human beings, of learning how to get strength and develop 
self-reliance, and, when we have these things, of knowing our 
duties and how to act toward those others who are poor and 
neglected, who are in want, who are without friends or pos- 
sessions, but who yearn for all of these. 

When a thing which has been wished for has been ob- 
tained, no matter how humble it may be, there are opportuni- 
ties which come with it which are almost inevitably lost sight 
of, wasted and thrown away. This fact is illustrated by that 
simple little story of the three wishes and the black pudding. 
The possibilities of the three wishes were lost sight of or ob- 
scured by the desire of the moment, an appetite. So the first 
wish or opportunity was unwisely used. ‘This unwise use of 
an opportunity led to the wasting of the second opportunity, 
which was used to appease the anger or annoyance at the mis- 
take of having made poor use of a good opportunity. One 
mistake following closely upon another, resulted in confusion 
and fear. Only the immediate danger or condition was seen 
and, the instinct to relieve it being uppermost, the last oppor- 
tunity to wish wisely was lost in the giving way to the wish 
of the moment. Many are likely to say that the little story is 
only a fairy tale. Yet, like many a fairy tale, it is illustrative 
of human nature and is intended to let people see how ridicu- 
lous they are in their wishes. 

Wishing has become a habit with man. In all stations of 
life, people seldom engage in conversation without expressing 
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many wishes. The tendency is to wish for something which 
they have not yet obtained, or to wish for that which has 
passed. As to times that are passed, one can frequently hear: 
“Oh, those were happy days! how I wish that we could live in 
those times!” referring to some age gone by. Could they but 
experience their wish, as did the solicitor who wished himself 
in the time of King Hans, they would feel quite miserable to 
find their present state of mind so out of accord with those 
times, and the times so ill suited to their present mode of liv- 
ing, that the return to the present would be to them as an 
escape from misery. 

Another common wish is, “What a happy man that is, I 
wish I were in his place!” But if that were possible we should 
experience more unhappiness that we had known, and the 
greatest desire would be to be one’s self again, as was illus- 
trated by the wishes of the watchman and the lieutenant. Like 
the one who wished that his head was through the railing, man 
is not able to make a complete wish. Something is always for- 
gotten to make the wish complete and so his wishing often 
brings him into unfortunate conditions. 

Many have often considered what they would like to be. 
If they were told that they could be now what they in an ideal 
way have looked forward.-to be, by wishing to be that now, on 
condition that they be contented with and remain in the lot 
chosen, there are few who would not agree to the condition, 
and make the wish. By agreeing to such conditions they would 
prove their unfitness to engage in wishing, because if the ideal 
were great and worthy and far beyond their present state, it 
would, by coming too suddenly into its realization, bring to 
them a sense of unfitness and unworthiness which would cause 
unhappiness, and they would be unable to fulfill the duties of 
the ideal state. On the other hand, and what is most likely 
with one who would agree to such conditions, the thing or 
position, though seemingly attractive, would prove the reverse 
when obtained. 

Wishing for such undesirable things was illustrated some- 
time ago by a little boy who had been reared with much care. 
On one of her visits to his mother, his aunt broached the sub- 
ject of the boy’s future and asked what profession had been 
decided that he should enter. Little Robert listened to their 
talk, but he pressed his nose against the window pane and 
looked wistfully into the street. ““Well, Robby,” said his aunt, 
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“have you thought what you would like to be when you are a 
manr” “Oh yes,” said the little fellow as he nodded at the 
thing in the street on which he was intent, “Oh yes, aunty, I 
do wish to be an ashman and drive an ash cart and throw 
great cans of ashes into the cart, as that man does.” 

Those of us who would agree to bind ourselves to the 
conditions which his wishing would bring, are as unqualified 
to decide at present the state or position which is best for our 
future as was little Robert. 

To get suddenly that for which we have ardently wished 
is like having an unripe fruit which is plucked. It appears 
attractive to the eye, but is bitter to the taste and may cause 
pain and distress. Wishing and getting one’s wish is the bring- 
ing by force and against the natural law that which is out of 
season and place, which may not be ready for use and for 
which the wisher is unprepared or whicn he is incompetent tg 
make use of. 

Can we live without wishing? It is possible. “Those who 
try to live without wishing are of two kinds. ‘The ascetics who 
withdraw themselves to mountains, forests, deserts, and who 
remain in solitude where they are removed from the world 
and so escape its temptations. ‘The other class prefer to live 
in the world and engage in the active duties which their posi- 
tion in life imposes, but try to remain unattached to the things 
by which they are surrounded and unaffected by temptations 
of the world. But there are comparatively few such men. 

Owing to our ignorance and our desires and wishing, we 
drift or rush from one thing or condition into another, always 
dissatisfied with what we have and always wishing for some- 
thing else and hardly if ever understanding what we have and 
are. Our present wishing is a part of the karma of our past 
and in turn enters into the making of our future karma. We 
go the round of wishing and experiencing again and again, 
without getting knowledge. It 1s not necessary to wish fool- 
ishly and be forever the victim of our foolish wishes. But we 
will continue to be victims of foolish wishing until we learn to 
know the cause as well as the process and the results of 
wishing. 

The process of wishing, and its results, have been out- 
lined. The immediate cause is due to the ignorance, and de- 
sires which ever remain unsatisfied. But the underlying and 
remote cause for our wishing is the inherent or latent knowl- 
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edge of an ideal perfection, toward which the mind strives. 
Because of this inherent conviction of an ideal state of per- 
fection, the thinking principle is decoyed and deceived by the 
desires and induced to look for its ideal of perfection through 
the senses. As long as the desires can so delude the mind as 
to induce it to seek somewhat, somewhere in place or time for 
its ideal, so long will its cycles of wishing continue. When 
the energy of the mind or thinking principle is turned upon 
itself and is intent upon discovering its own nature and power, 
it is not led away and deceived by desire in the whirl of the 
senses. One who persists in turning the energy of the thinking 
principle upon itself will learn to know the ideal perfection 
which he must attain. He will know that he can get anything 
by wishing for it, but he then will not wish. He knows that 
he can live without wishing. And he does, because he knows 
he is at every time in the best condition and environment and 
has the opportunities which will best afford the means to go on 
towards the attainment of perfection. He knows that all past 
thought and action have provided the present conditions and 
brought him into them, that these are necessary that he might 
grow out of them by learning that which they hold for him, 
and he knows that wishing to be anything other than what he 
is, Or in any other place or conditions than where he is, would 
remove the present opportunity for progress, and postpone the 
time of his growth. 

It is well for each one to work onward towards his chosen 
ideal, and it is best for him to work out from the present to- 
ward that ideal without wishing. Each one of us is at this 
time in the very best condition it is for him to be in. But he 
should go onward—onward by doing fis work. 





WHO KNOWS NOT, AND, WHO KNOWS. 
By C. H. A. B. 
FROM AN ARABIAN PROVERB. 


The man who knows not that he knows not ought— 
He is a fool; (no light shall ever reach him). 
Who knows he knows not and would fain be taught— 
But who, knowing, knows not that he knows— 
He is asleep; (go then to him and wake him) 
The truly wise both knows and knows he knows— 
Cleave thou him and never more forsake him. 








REINCARNATION. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF HIPOLLITE RIVAIL. 
By EDUARD HERRMANN 


[ve teaching of reincarnation was a part of the Jewish 


dogmas under the name of resurrection. Only the 

Sadducees who held that all was finished after death, 

did not believe in it. The ideas of the Hebrews on 
this point, were, as on many others, not clearly defined, be- 
cause they had vague and imperfect notions about the soul 
and its connection with the body. They believed, without 
knowing precisely in what manner this could happen, that a 
man could live again after his death. ‘They spoke of resur- 
rection, but meant reincarnation. Indeed resurrection signi- 
fies the return to life of a dead body, which science proves to 
be impossible, especially after the elements of the body have 
for a long time been dispersed and absorbed. Reincarnation 
is the return of the soul to corporeal life, but in another body 
newly formed for it, which new body has nothing in common 
with the old. In this sense the word resurrection could be 
applied to Lazarus, but not to Elias nor to the other prophets. 
If we therefore read in St. Luke’s gospel chap. IX, 7. 8. 

“Now Herod the tetrarch heard of all that was done by 
him; and he was perplexed, because that it was said of some, 
that John was risen from the dead; and of some, that Elias 
had appeared; and of others that one of the old prophets was 
risen again. And Herod said, John have I beheaded; but 
who is this of whom I hear such things’’’—it shows that some 
believed Jesus to be John the Baptist, and others, Elias, rein- 
carnated. 

More distinct and more important, because sustained by 
Jesus himself, is the passage of St. Matthew XVII. 10-13. 
“And his disciples asked him, saying, Why then say the scribes 
that Elias must first come? And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Elias truly shall first come and restore all things. But 
I say unto you, That Elias is come already, and they knew 
him not, but have done unto him whatsoever they listed. Like- 
wise shall also the Son of man suffer of them. Then the 
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disciples understood that he spoke unto them of John the Bap- 
tist.” 

The idea that John the Baptist was Elias, and that the 
prophets could live again on earth is to be found several times 
in the New Testament (St. Mark VIII. 27-30; chap. VI. 
14.15 chap. IX. 10-12). If this belief was an error, Jesus 
would not have tolerated it, as he waged war against untruth. 
On the contrary he sanctioned it with his authority. He made 
it a necessary condition when he said to Nicodemus (John 
III. 3): “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be 
born again he cannot see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus 
saith unto him, How can a man be born when he is old? Can 
he enter the second time in his mother’s womb and be born? 
Jesus answered, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man 
be born of water and of the spirit he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God. ‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh; 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that 
I said unto thee, Ye must be born again. The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth: so is everyone 
that is born of the Spirit.” 

The words: “Except a man be born of water and of the 
spirit’ have been interpreted in the sense of regeneration 
through baptism—on account of the interpolation of the word 
holy before spirit, which is to be found in some older trans- 
lations. ‘To understand the true sense of these words one 
must know the old signification of the word water. 

The knowledge of the ancients of the physical sciences 
was imperfect. They believed that the earth was born of the 
waters and for this reason considered water as the absolute 
generative element. ‘Thus we read in Genesis: “And the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters”—‘Let the 
waters under the heaven be gathered together unto one place 
and let the dry land appear.” “Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life, and fowl that 
may fly above the earth in the open firmament of heaven.” 

According to this belief, water had become the symbol of 
material nature. The words “Except a man be reborn of the 
water and the spirit” signify therefore: “If man is not reborn 
with his body and his soul.” In this sense they were meant 
and ought to be understood. This interpretation is further 
justified by the words: “That which is born of the flesh is 
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flesh and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.”—Jesus 
here makes a distinction between spirit and body. “That 
which is born of flesh is flesh,” clearly shows that only the 
body proceeds from the body, and that the spirit is independ- 
ent of the body. 

The other saying of Jesus: “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth,” has reference to the 
spirit of God who gives life or the human soul to whom he 
wills; and the words “thou canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth” signify that one does not know what the 
spirit has been, nor what it will be. If the spirit or soul were 
created at the same time as the body, we should know where 
it comes from, because we would know its beginning. In 
every case this passage is the confirmation of the pre-existence 
of the soul and consequently of the plurality of existences. 
The other passage in St. Matthew XI. 12-15 shows most 
clearly that Jesus meant nothing else but reincarnation: “And 
from the days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force. 
For all the prophets and the law prophesied until John. And 
if ye will receive it, this is Elias, which was for to come. He 
that has ears to hear, let him hear.” 

If the principle of reincarnation as expressed by St. John 
could be taken and explained in a purely mystical sense, it 
cannot be treated that way in the passage from St. Matthew, 
which is precise and cannot be mistaken. It says: It is Elias 
himself which was for to come. ‘This is no allegory, no figur- 
ative speech; it is a positive affirmation. What do the words 
mean: “from the days of John the Baptist until now the king- 
dom of heaven suffereth violence?” Do not overlook the fact 
that John the Baptist was still living at that time; and yet 
Jesus says “from the days of John the Baptist until now’— 
and he explains it in saying: “If you will receive it this 1s 
Elias, which was for to come’’—that means, John being no 
other than Elias, Jesus makes allusion to the time when John 
lived under the name of Elias. 

“Until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence” is 
another allusion to the violence of the mosaic law which com- 
mended the extermination of the infidels in order to gain the 
promised land, the paradise of the Hebrews, while through 
the new law, heaven is won by charity and meekness. 
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Then Jesus continues: ‘He that has ears to hear, let him 
hear.” Those often repeated words show that not everybody 
was able to comprehend certain truths. 

Then we read in the 36th chapter of Isaiah, 19th verse: 
“Thy dead men shall live again; together with my dead body 
shall they arise.”’ The prophet did not mean the spiritual life, 
in this passage, 1s shown by the wording “shall live (again).”’ 
If he had wanted to say that the dead men were not dead in 
spirit, he would have said “they still live’ and not “shall 
live.’ In the spiritual sense the latter words would be with- 
out meaning, since they imply an interruption in the life of 
the soul; in the sense of moral regeneration they would be 
the negation of eternal suffering, because they establish the 
principle that all those who are dead shall live again. 

The celebrated question in Job, chapter XIV, v. 14, “If a 
man die, shall he live againe all the days of my appointed 
time will I wait, till my change come,” finds a significant ver- 
sion in the Greek church, which does not leave any doubt that 
reincarnation is meant: “If man is dead, he always lives; 
after | have finished my terrestrial existence, I will wait, for 
I shall there return again.” ‘This is as clear as if one says: “I 
leave my house, but I shall return.” In the Greek version, 
Job seems to speak of the interval which separates one exist- 
ence from the other, and where he awaits his reincarnation. 

It is not doubtful that under the name “resurrection” the 
principle of reincarnation was one of the fundamental beliefs 
of the Jews; but they had uncertain ideas in regard to a future 
life. They believed in angels and regarded them as higher 
beings, but did not appear to know that men could, by their 
own efforts, become higher beings, angels too, and participate 
in their felicity. According to their belief, the keeping of 
God’s laws was rewarded with the goods of this earth, with 
the supremacy of their nation, with victories over their ene- 
mies. Public calamities and the defeats in war were to them 
punishment for their disobedience. Moses could not give 
more and higher truths to his people, who were touched by 
the things of this world above all things. It was much later 
that they could receive the revelation of another world, where 
the justice of God would punish the bad and reward the good; 
and even here, Jesus was careful not to give the full light, 
which would have blinded rather than enlightened them. He 
postulated the future life as a principle, a law of nature, which 
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nobody can evade, and he left it to the future and to the evo- 
lution of man to discover the full truth, which he did not give 
except in allegories and parables. And this truth is the teach- 
ing of reincarnation, which is confirmed by Jesus and the 
prophets. To deny reincarnation is to deny the words of the 
Master, and those words will have authority in the time to 
come, if accepted without prejudice. But to this authority, 
from a religious point of view, may be added, from philos- 
sophical considerations, that of proofs.which result from the 
observation of facts. To anyone who reasons from effects to 
causes, reincarnation seems to be an absolute necessity, an in- 
herent condition of humanity, a law of nature. It reveals 
itself by means of its results in a material manner, like the 
hidden motor which reveals itself through the motion of 
wheels. Reincarnation alone can tell man whence he comes, 
whither he goes, why he is on earth. It alone can justify all 
‘he anomalies and seeming injustices of the terrestial life. 
Without the doctrine of the pre-existence of the soul and cf 
the plurality of existence, many of the teachings of the New 
Testament remain unintelligible. Because unintelligible they 
have given rise to so many contradictory interpretations. The 
key which will open the true sense of Christ’s teaching is re- 
incarnation. 

If we do not find many allusions to the teaching of rein- 
carnation in the Old Testament, it is simply because the He- 
brews were not far enough advanced in their development to 
understand this higher teaching. The morality which Moses 
taught was appropriate to the state of progress reached by the 
people, whom he was called to regenerate. That people could 
not understand that God could be adored in any way other 
than through burnt offerings; nor that an enemy should be 
given grace. Their intelligence, remarkable in regard to 
everything material and even as to arts and sciences, was back- 
ward in regard to morality and could not have been improved 
by a purely spiritual religion. They needed a half-material 
teaching, such as their religion then was. ‘Thus the burnt 
offerings spoke to their senses, while the idea of God spoke to 
their spirit. In this way the race was enabled to progress con- 
tinually, until the time was ripe for another teacher. Jesus 
undoubtedly taught a much loftier and purer morality; a mor- 
ality which is able to renovate the world; bring mankind to- 
gether as brothers and sisters, implant charity and love for 
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men in all hearts, and to make of our earth a fit dwelling place 
for higher beings. This is the law of progress which works 
through all nature, and which seems to be the purpose of the 
all-creating power. Progress cannot go on without struggle. 
There will always be times when progress seems to be at a 
standstill, when spiritual teachings are lost and humanity is 
groping in the darkness of materialism. We are just emerg- 
ing out of a time of darkness. The old, eternal truths are 
presented again to the world, and some of the more advanced 
minds embrace them with enthusiasm, while others cling to 
that which they call the proofs of science. 

Now although science is entirely material, is antagonism 
between it and religion unavoidable, as so many think? Sci- 
ence and religion are the two levers of human intelligence; 
one reveals the laws of the material world, and the other those 
of the moral world. Both have the same underlying prin- 
ciple—the creative force, or God. For this reason they can- 
not contradict each other; if one is the negation of the other, 
one must of necessity be wrong and the other right. The in- 
compatibility which those two orders of ideas, seemed for a 
long time to present, is caused by the defect in true observa- 
tion and explanation of the facts, and too much exclusiveness 
on the part of both. That brought about a conflict, out of 
which are born incredulity and ignorance. 

The time is coming when the teaching of the Master will 
be better understood; when the veil which was purposely 
thrown over some teachings like that of reincarnation shall be 
taken away and then science, which has been exclusively ma- 
terialistic, will also take into account the spiritual element, 
while religion shall cease to misunderstand the organic and 
unchangeable laws of matter. Those two forces will then sus- 
tain each other, one being the necessary complement and sup- 
port of the other. Then religion, no longer contradicted by 
science, will become a mighty power, because it will be in ac- 
cord with reason and cannot be any more opposed by the irre- 
sistible logic of facts. 

That the teaching of reincarnation will be one of the 
means to bring about a moral revolution in the conditions of 
man, must become clear to everyone who has considered this 
question impartially. It is, first of all, the only one which re- 
sponds to the idea which we hold of the justice of God in 
dealing with men who have been placed in a condition which 
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is morally low. It would be contrary to the justice and good- 
ness of God to punish forever those who found almost insuper- 
able obstacles for their reformation in the surroundings in 
which they were placed at birth. If the destiny of man were 
irrevocably fixed after death, God would not weigh the ac- 
tions of all men in the same balance; he would not treat them 
with impartiality. Human reason tells us that it would be 
unjust to deprive those of the possibility to acquire eternal 
happiness, who were not in the position to ameliorate them- 
selves, and the idea that God could punish from hate or anger 
is not any longer approved by the human mind. Only among 
very egotistic men do we find iniquity, hatred and chastise- 
ment without remission. Our ideas of justice have changed 
for the better and will change for the best—therefore do we 
need the belief in reincarnation. It is the only one which re. 
sponds to the idea which we have of the justice of God with 
regard to men placed in a morally inferior condition; it is the 
only one that may explain the future and confirm our hope, 
because it offers us the means to correct our faults in new 
trials. The man who is conscious of his inferiority, derives 
hope and comfort from the doctrine of reincarnation. If he 
believes in the justice of God, he cannot hope to stand on the 
same footing with those who have done better than he. But 
the thought that his inferiority does not exclude him forever 
from the supreme beatitude, and that he may conquer it by 
new efforts, consoles him and verifies his courage. Where is 
the man, who, at the end of his life does not regret at having 
acquired too late an experience which he cannot make use of? 
This belated experience is not lost; it will be to his advantage 
in a new life. One existence cannot be sufficient for our 
higher development. What, indeed, are a few years of learn- 
ing for one who is destined to become a perfect being? Con- 
sider only the distance which separates the savage from the 
civilized man. The longest life issufficient, how much more 
so if it is shortened, as is the case with a great number of men. 
What about the millions of human beings who die either in 
the miserable state of savagery or in the darkness of ignorance, 
without ever getting a ray of light. How can they become 
perfect without reincarnating? 

Some persons believe that the ties of love and of family 
would be destroyed by reincarnating; but this is not the case. 
They are, on the contrary, fortified and strengthened. 
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The disembodied souls in space are united by affection, 
sympathy and similar inclinations; they seek each other, being 
happy to be together; the incarnation separates them mo- 
mentarily only; for after a time they are bound to find each 
other again, like friends returning from a voyage. Often 
they follow each other in the incarnation, where they are of 
the same family or in the same circle, working together for 
mutual advancement. Even if one soul is reincarnated and 
the other not, they are not less united by thought; those who 
are free watch over those who are in bondage; the more ad- 
vanced try to help those that are backward. After each in- 
carnation they have made another step towards perfection; 
less and less attached to matter, their affection for each other 
becomes purer because it is not troubled any more by egotism 
and passion. In this way they may pass through a number of 
corporeal existences without losing any of their mutual af- 
fection. 

Of course, only the real affection between soul and soul, 
can survive the destruction of the body, for the beings that 
here unite themselves only through the senses, have no motive 
to seek each other in the spiritual world. Only the spiritual 
affections are durable; the carnal affections are extinguished 
with the cause which calls them forth; this cause does not 
exist any more in the spiritual world, while the soul exists 
forever. In regard to persons who unite only through self- 
interested motives—they really do not belong to each other; 
death separates them on earth as in heaven. 

The union and affection that exists between parents and 
children are a sign of the interior sympathy which brought 
them together; and when we speak of a person whose charac- 
ter, taste and inclination has nothing in common with that of 
his relatives, we mean to say that he does not belong to that 
family. This is a greater truth than would seem. ‘The in- 
carnation of antipathic or strange souls in certain families 
takes place for the double purpose of testing the ones and 
giving to the others the means to progress. The oftener im- 
perfect souls come in contact with more perfect ones, who 
care for them, the more their character becomes milder, their 
morals purer, their antipathies less pronounced. In this way 
a fusion takes place among the differently developed souls, 


just as it occurs among the different races and people of the 
earth. 
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Now if we consider the consequences of the doctrine of 
non-reincarnation, we find that the souls being not pre-exist- 
ent, must have been created at the same time as the body; con- 
sequently there can be no anterior bond between the souls; 
they are entirely strange to each other—no spiritual bond con- 
necting father and son, mother and daughter in this life. There 
can also be no connection in the life to come and father, 
mother, children, husband, wife, brothers, sisters, friends, are 
never sure to meet again, because the destiny of the souls is 
irrevocably fixed after one incarnation, and according to the 
life lived on earth. They either go to heaven or to hell and 
are thus forever separated from all their beloved ones—ex- 
«cept if all have lived the same kind of a life, good or bad, 
which never happens. 

With reincarnation and the consequent progress, all those 
who love each other find themselves on the earth and in space, 
travelling together towards God, perfection. If there are any 
who fail in this attempt, they retard their advancement and 
happiness—but they do not lose all hope. Helped, encour- 
aged by those who love them, they will one day be able to 
overcome the weakness of their lower nature and mount on 
high like the others. The idea of reincarnation makes a per- 
petual solidarity between the incarnated and disincarnated 
souls possible, and therewith an uninterrupted continuance of 
the bonds of affection, love and friendship. 

In conclusion, there are four alternatives presenting 
themselves to man in regard to his future after death: 

1. the nothingness, according to the materialistic doc- 
trine. 

2. the absorption in the universal whole, according to the 
pantheistic doctrine. 

3. individuality, with definitive fixation of destiny, after 
the doctrine of the church. 

4. individuality with endless progression, after the teach- 
ing of Reincarnation. 

With the two first, all the bonds of family, love and 
friendship are broken after death and no hope remains of 
finding each again. 

The third leaves a chance for that—provided we are in 
the same state of development, in which case we may meet 
either in heaven or in hell. 

Only with a plurality of existence, which is inseparable 
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from gradual progression, can we have the certainty of a con- 
tinuance of our relations with those we have loved on earth; 
and this certainty must for a loving soul—which is the true 
human soul—be the strongest incentive to a belief in the teach- 
ing of reincarnation. 

Most of all it ought to be so for those who profess to be 
Christians, for not only do we find the fact of reincarnation 
afirmed in the Bible, but also the statement that the souls rec- 
ognize each other after the death of the body. 

But whether we profess the Christian or any other reli- 
gion, the belief in reincarnation is always the most logical, 
the most just and the wisest belief; for those who hold that we 
ought to devote our life on earth to the betterment of human 
conditions must confess that .no other belief can give such an 
incentive to lead an unselfish and noble life, as does the belief 
in reincarnation. If moral and social progress is possible at 
all, it can be brought about only if the number of good men 
surpasses that of the bad, which means, if more good souls in- 
carnate in physical bodies than bad ones, and good souls can 
only be attracted by parents who are really good and do not 
only seem so for outsiders. 

The transformation of humanity and of all our social and 
moral conditions is an evolutionary necessity, which can only 
be brought about by our own personal efforts. “The good 
will reign on earth when, among the souls which are to live 
here, the good ones triumph over the bad ones; then they will 
enthrone Love and Justice, which are the source of all good- 
ness and happiness. By means of the moral progress and exer- 
cise of God’s laws will humanity attract the good souls and 
remove the bad ones; but the latter will not leave the earth 
until pride and egotism are banished.” 

Therefore let us continually strive to become good our- 
selves—that is the only way to make others good too. 
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SPIRITUALITY 


be defined nor described. It has no earth form; 

hence, if I am to say anything in the line of definition 

or description, it can only be by means of relative 
expressions and forms of speech universally used where men 
have lived what is called a spiritual life. Such terms and 
descriptions may be borrowed from all races and peoples, for 
this is the joyous truth, that spirituality is known far and 
wide; it seems to be woven into the texture of human life. 
Even savages know of spirit. The Orient has lived with the 
Spirit for ages, and left rich stores of knowledge. The nearer 
East, such as Egypt and Asia Minor, gave habitat to people, 
who have furnished us of the proud Occident with numerous 
forms. Finally, true Christianity is pure spirituality, as far 
as we of the present age are able to conceive it and define it 
as ‘lheosophy. 

I will dwell especially upon the first and the last of 
the forms I have mentioned, that of the savages and that of 
the true Christian and Theosoph. 

The savages, taken generally, have a realistic conception 
of spirit. They even visualize it. To them, the spirit is a 
thin, unsubstantial human image, in its nature a sort of vapor, 
film or shadow; for short, exactly what common people the 
world over call a ghost. They also hold that the spirit is the 
cause of life and can at will take possession of a human per- 
sonality and leave it again at will. Spirit in this conception 
is elsewhere called a demon. Even civilized people hold the 
same idea. Spirit, being impalpable, can swiftly move from 
place to place and can be seen by human eyes. Savages also 
believe inanimate objects may be possessed by such phantasms. 
Occasionally the spirit has names, and these usually mean “the 
Great Spirit,” and where that is the case, it seems, that the 
savages make a clear distinction between their own souls and 
the objective power they call spirit. 


| Oe: it be understood at once that Spirituality can neither 
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In all this, the primitive mind is not very different from 
the uneducated and low-minded people among ourselves. 
In many respects they are even higher in culture. They have 
fear and respect for the spirit. People among ourselves are 
too indolent even to think of how they ought to be related to 
the higher power. None of their senses are alive. ‘The sav- 
age, on the contrary, places himself in a very definite relation, 
by means of sacrifices and other devotional means. Crude and 
unintelligible as a sacrifice may appear to an Occidental, he 
is nevertheless far inferior to the savage. By sacrificing, the 
wild man places himself in relationship to an objective power 
or thought, and thereby takes a step beyond himself and enters 
into the sphere of mind. He proves that he has begun to re- 
flect, and to reflect is to rise above one’s self. The indifferent 
Occidental does nothing of that kind and is therefore still on 
the level of a stone or inanimate object. 

By sacrifice, the savage gives either something out of 
himself, for instance, a vow that he will live to the honor of 
his spirit; or, by sacrifice, he may give his spirit some 
property he values much. Be his motive merely a bargain, an 
offer for which he expects an exchange, the psychology of his 
action is iti accord with a tendency to exchange, which is uni- 
versal. The cosmos is a system of exchange, of sacrifices, and 
the purpose of all interchange, all transfers, all reciprocity, 
is elevation, growth, evolution. -The savage is in thorough 
harmony with that tendency when he sacrifices. That we of 
another race offer our passions, volitions or hymnals as sacri- 
fices, where he brings a bloody and brutal gift does not change 
the psychology of the case. An exchange takes place, and the 
exchange, the sacrifice, is ennobling, because it breaks down a 
sterile individualism and starts reflection. Indeed, a sacrifice 
is a wonderful mystery! 

The ethics of the belief and actions of the savage is this, 
that he seeks union with the spirit. In the degree with which 
he attains that union he becomes a spiritual man. Of course, 
we have no standard with which to measure or to compare 
his spirituality with another spirituality attained in a differ- 
ent way. But no matter, he gets what his karma profits him. 
Let him sacrifice! Do not take it away from him! In due 
time he will cease to sacrifice. At that time he learns other 
mysteries, as good as sarrifices, by teachers of other lessons. 
So much for the savage and savage spirituality. 
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When I sum up the best thoughts among philosophers, 
especially of today, I find that their ideas of spiritual life 
sound with voices of harmony and insight, and that these mu- 
tually illumine one another. Imagination and reason work 
together in them and spin no mere idle abstractions and im- 
possible ideals. Their wings move in an air of spiritual real- 
ity and their desire is to use, not to settle on earthly things. 
Strong restraint and high resolves feed the philosophers’ 
minds. ‘Their senses are keener, hence, being free from low 
desires, thy see clearer and can penetrate the clouds that 
obscure the truth. All that is, of course, spirituality and in 
principle worthy of our imitation. 

A truthseeker must be free from the cramps of dualistic 
thought, and, the only medicine for that ailment is the power 
to see that all things and all souls are saturated with spiritual 
significance; the power to realize that mind or spirit upholds 
the world; that form is matter spiritualized and that matter 
is the substance of form; it is the power to see the human face 
divine in all things and to perceive that all things culminate 
in momentary flashes of the eye, in soft smiles on the lips and 
the gentle heavings of the surf that breaks upon the shores 
of a human heart. Such flashes of power, such uprushes of 
fire are spirit born and bred. And there are many of them 
in modern philosophy. 

We are in spirit and of spirit if we live in an actual inter- 
penetration of the greater mind with ours, the smaller, if 
mutual interfusion animates us and all our emotions, yes, even 
the physical environment we create. We are at our best if 
we tolerate no break between ourselves in this present Now 
and all the races that belong to the dead past. If one breath 
gives life to that relation and if one heartbeat melts away cold 
distant time, then surely we are animated by unity, and all 
the principles of the coming zons greet us as twice born. 

When he have set blossoms in the full bloom of our nat- 
ural growth and ripened seed for new generations full of 
higher potencies, then we are co-operators with the powers 
that make and that unmake. And that, too, is spirit life. For 
spirit is a generator far more prolific than man and always 
thinking of bridging time and circumstances. 

“Spirit . . . knows no insulated spot, 
no chasm, no solitude . ” 
Spirit fills up all chasms as no body can do it; and spirit 
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invades all solitudes in order to multiply loves. Our spiritual 
endeavors take the form of a practical creed when we have 
faith in the nature of things and live in the idea that all things 
work together for good; that an enduring purpose moves all 
things; frail as well as strong, sane and insane, orderly as well 
as disorderly; a firm belief that sin and sordidness have a 
purpose and value and may yet some time see the eternal glory. 

[t is spiritual and noble to think that man is not vile by 
constitution, but only by distortion and ignorance. An ele- 
vated mind and a regenerated heart stand firmly rooted in the 
solidarity of the race; hence they will not cut off that which 
for the moment looks dark and dangerous and seems to be a 
failure and disgrace. 

So much for philosophic spirituality. I pass over the 
numerous and varying forms of spirituality that lie between 
the stages of the savage and the true Christian or Theosoph. 
And I come now to Christ-Spirituality. 

Spirituality is life in and by the Christ Principle. It is 
not merely subjective joy, it is a strong vision of the living 
sun of our cosmic existence and soul. It is spirit incarnated 
in man; not abstractly, but as a passional life-blood, a will of 
blessing, a master that represents the real presence of Divinity. 
Spirituality is a fecundity to which sex is no match. It gives 
birth to clouds of witnesses, who walk both on earth and in 
heaven, and they are our true mediators. Spirituality draws 
its essence and power of manifestation from the Christ-sub- 
stance. The Christ-principle is not merely a mind-product 
or a psychological phenomenon, it is substance, and more real 
than any matter. The Christ-substance is both the father and 
the mother power, if I must use sex terms. As father-power, 
spirituality is the structure and frame of existence. As mother- 
power, it is that infinite femininity by means of which the 
soul holds ecstatic communion with the Most High.  Spirit- 
uality is both life-giving and self-renouncing service. Under 
both forms it is an energizing energy whose dynamic power 
acts like the blood system in an organic body. Spirituality 
is also the directing agency through which the Holy One 
vibrates through the body celestial, like as nerve power actu- 
ates a body physical. Spirituality makes the Holy Grail and 
fills it with wine of Christ beauty. Without drinking of that 
cup we can do nothing. By drinking of it we partake in age- 
long feasts of Inner Life and Inner Light. 
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Say Christ is the divinity of your soul, or, say that spirit- 
uality is that divinity, it comes to the same. True Christianity 
makes no distinction. And theosophy blesses both concep- 
tions, and asks us to feed the soul by the substance that both 
offer us from the table set for angels and perfected humanities. 

And the table is set for all and no money is asked as pay. 
And the invitation is as liberal to all as the food is abundant. 
And the cry throughout all the ages ,those that have been, the 
one that now is, and those that are coming, for the still unpre- 
pared souls, is always the same; come and sup with us and 
you shall have life abundant. The table offers you food for 
your body of love; for the Christ-body as well as for your 
militant body and mind. The transcendent Christ feeds all. 
This is spirituality. 

The Spirit keeps the house as master and fills every 
chamber by the glory of Presence. It is the incarnation re- 
peated in the individual consciousness and heart. The Spirit 
rules that house by illuminating teachings. ‘The breath of 
the Almighty giveth understanding.” ‘The books from which 
the Spirit teaches is called anointings, and the print is “the 
word of wisdom.” ‘The Spirit leads, does not force. The 
Spirit also restricts when perils arise, all by suggestions and 
impressions. The Spirit never blows out the candle of our 
understanding, nor breaks the spring of an active will. Yet 
all the spirit’s work is authoritative, and woe unto the soul 
that acts in an unbecoming way. ‘The Spirit’s pressure is not 
grievous. Suffering and sacrifice and sorrow come from 
ourselves. But the Spirit 1s a constant spirit and never leaves 
off unless driven away. Constancy and unceasing persuasion 
may be felt by us as a burden and a heaviness of unfreedom, 
but that proves our infirmity. 

Most people feel a thrill when they hear a speech about 
the heart in nature. They are ready, like Bobby Burns, to 
see themselves the earth-born companions of a field mouse; 
they can laugh with the waters, sigh with the wind and kiss 
the flowers. They worship the great energy, 

“Now warming in the sun, 

Now fanning in the breeze, 
Now shining in the waters, 
Now budding in the trees, 

Revealing to us always Beauty’s very soul, 

In the song of the bird and the love that is there, 
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In the green mantled mountain, stately and fair, 

In earth and sky, everywhere in the boundless whole, 

Speaking to us through history’s widening page, 

Beckoning us on through hope to the fuller age, 

Speaking to us in the blooming rose, the green blade, 

In the kiss of the mother, the smile of the babe.” 

[t does honor to people to do so. The Nature-temple is 
verily God’s abode and garment, I believe. But I believe also 
that spirit is nature, invisible nature, just as much as nature 
is spirit visible. Go to Nature to inquire about God and 
you do well. Go also to spirit and you do well likewise: 
They are sisters and pass through life hand in hand. The 
one is charming; the other is grand and dignified. They are 
both within you. You are a temple they have built for joint 
worship. Separately, bodies adore nature; and minds plead 
for spirit. Jointly and in life they dwell in the human soul. 
We must therefore suppose that the soul’s phenomena and 
essential existence will reveal Spirit. 

What are these our experiences? If we are at all normal 
or almost so, we feel, even if it is vaguely, after God. That 
is spirit seeking Spirit, in us and in the cosmos at the same 
time. We perceive, if we but will, a vastness and a power 
that presses upon us and wishes to set us upon a sure footing 
of universal reality. It is the spirit or genius of existence at 
work. Whenever our imagination soars freely upward or 
inward upon its own intuitions, it always meets Spirit and 
ends its flight in adoration, for it discovers that the lands of 
the Spirit are limitless, yet offer all their riches to the human 
mind freely. 

In the states I have just described most of us are, how- 
ever, merely babes. In them we are, as yet, like the seed in 
the earth and the early sprout. When the tree has grown and 
frankly faced the sun and the winds, a new spiritual condition 
prevails; one of growth. Spirit is then a beauty that leaps 
from leaf to leaf in the forest, and from thought to thought 
inthe mind. Brilliant flashes illumine an eloquence that can 
either build or destroy as it sees fit. Spirit, as self polarized 
energy, expands into new lands both of introspection and 
action. According to our willingness we become gods by 
influx and high resolve. 

Contrary to popular opinion this is the fact, that neither 
knowledge nor science have any dynamic power. They are 
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merely knowledge and science and no more. Of themselves 
they can do nothing. The source of power is in the heart. 
Vhen your heart has communed in stillness, with itself or the 
greater spirit, then it has a new knowledge and new science, 
and that newness gives a dynamic power to so-called knowl- 
edge, and so-called science which these have not ordinarily. 

A true man should have a richly stored mind; a well- 
balanced intellect and cultivated taste; a joyful disposition 
and an intense sympathy. But these beauties can not be 
acquired in the same way as one may pick up a gold nugget 
from the sand. They are inspirations of spirit, inbreathings 
of divine fire. 

If you would read the constitution of nature, or stir the 
loves that lie slumbering in unborn ideals, you must go in 
school with spirit, learn to unloosen captive analogies and 
tread the dance of the hidden soul of harmony. 

Well said, “We shall not die, the universe itself shall be 
our immortality.” Ah, who else but the spiritual shall 
breathe that intense air and pass through the refining process 
which is made of it? We shall not die, we shall be trans- 
formed. Whenr After lives and lives of ascending efforts 
and self imolations. But who shall guide us? The Spirit, 
the same one who is the very effort in us. 

The soul in prison knows Spirit only as the divine sov- 
ereign. But the free man knows that Spirit is an ever-flow- 
ing, warm love-stream that has its spring where faith tri- 
umphs, and which runs into an ocean of ever-widening shores, 
an ocean of human life. The frame work of human society 
is a spiritual structure; it breathes in all parts with beauty; 
it transmutes itself in truth and it acts out of good intentions. 
Everywhere are divine lineaments, even the shadows are spir- 
itual and echoes are born in the animus of the Most High. 
Come, let us seek Spirit! Let us live in Spirit! Spirit is 
enshrined within each of us! Let us open the caskets that 
hold the treasures! Give way to her aspirations and com- 
mune with the Presence, with the Beloved, who has courted 
so long; All the motions, changes, impulses, growth, 
thoughts ,emotions and expressions of ours are spiritual calls 
to come up higher; they are overshadowings of the Most 
High, desirous of creating the divine child. 

These articles are devoted to the Inner Life and Jesus, 
the Christ. I must therefore show Spirit in relation to the 
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Inner Life and Jesus. And I need not speak of myself. All 
I shall have to do, is to tell you how Paul understood the 
Spirit in relationship to the Inner Life. 

Paul calls those of the Inner Life, “the household of 
God” (Eph. II.19) and a household “from which every 
family in heaven and on earth is named.” Is that not astound- 
ing? Is it not encouraging? And how does this “household 
of God” live and have its being? How to live spiritually, 
you asker There is no great mystery about it. 

Here are some practical hints. In the spring you shall 
sow, and not gather fruit; in summer you shall not sit indoors 
with housework, but with the flower turn your face towards 
the sun. Season by season you shall parallel nature’s work 
and intentions. Do that and you live spiritually, and, it is 
not hard to do it. The trend of all organic existence is that 
way. To be natural is to be spiritual. 

Again, here is another answer to the question about how 
to live spiritually. Suppose you think about some problem 
of life; love, for instance. If you wish to exhaust the subject 
in such a way, that you may attain clearness about yourself 
regarding it, then you must examine your own perceptions of 
how you are affected by love; you must then explain to your- 
self what those affects mean. If you do that, you attain reason 
and by and by wisdom, and, the subject has become as clear 
to you as itcan. You need not be told that that is the philo- 
sophical way to think. Your own normal disposition teaches 
you that that is the spiritual form all thinking takes. And 
it is interesting to learn or see that those four stages are paral- 
lel to nature’s course through a year. And that is why you 
normally follow that course. 

It is not so difficult to live spiritually as some think. 
Every moment of this our life offers opportunities, if we but 
seize them. [I do not believe in continuity such as science 
teaches it and would have us apply that so-called law to spirit. 
Science has given no satisfactory explanation of accidents, 
for instance. I believe that spiritually, events come in sud- 
den rushes and upon unexpected places and without any con- 
nection with that which has preceded. I am sorry to use the 
terms which our imperfect and non-spiritual language fur- 
nishes, because they, besides the sense in which I want to use 
them also carry shades of meaning that I will not apply to 
spirit. Being forced to use the words, I say that spirit is 
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capricious, but I do not say fickle; again, spirit is arbitrary, 
but I do not say despotic or willful; I say spirit acts without 
relation to circumstances, but I do not say it is irrational. [ 
do say that spirit acts as it pleases, out of itself and for is own 
purpose. As for things; there are intervals between things 
as it were. ‘They do not always lap over each other’s edges 
or merge into one. The spirit breaks through in those inter- 
vals. A beautiful illustration may be seen in the meeting of 
two thunderclouds and the illumination that flames the edges. 
If the illumination and the flash were not there we could not 
see that there are two clouds, but would see them as only one, 
or rather only as darkness. The lightning breaks out from the 
interval. ‘Things are so frail and spirit so energetic that the 
flimsy barriers of “the thing” break down when spirit rushes 
against them. How often is it not the case that a dying per- 
son’s body, especially the face, becomes so transparent that we 
can see the soul in an etherical condition we never saw before. 
Beauty can so permeate human flesh that we touch a spiritual 
form rather than something material, and, that we see it so 
transfigured that the vision lifts us off our feet. When spirit 
acts that way some of us see a gleam, others perceive the heav- 
enly fires. It takes place in a moment, not a moment of time, 
nay, its suddenness can not even be measured by moments. 
Nevertheless the moment the spirit flashes earthward is as 
long as eternity and as broad as ageless life and as deep as 
infinity. If we receive that stream which thus flashes out and 
into the finite, we live spiritually and can never lose what 
that light from heaven brought us. 

The earthly cup can not hold all the wine which spirit 
pours into it. It runs over. When it runs over and falls upon 
you, you perceive it as an impetus to do great things; as a 
push to come out of all pettishness and into the sphere where 
the fullness of life intensifies everything. Drink that wine! 
It means instant transmutation and partaking of the spiritual 
life. Be quick! The spirit is quick. 

Most organic existences below man feel the coming of 
a storm, be it electric or merely a wind. Some of us are also 
sensitive and at times feel a tremor we can not account for. 
We are disturbed and agitated. What is it? What causes 
it? I willexplain. But I must take a circuitous way in order 
to do so. 

In the Old Testament there are several passages now no 
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more understood by scholars and by them called obsolete and 
archaic. ‘hese passages I look upon as remnants of ancient 
wisdom or theosophy and they express what I mean by the 
word fear, a word that does not mean terror, fright, panic. 
In Jeremiah (5, 19) we read how God expostulates with the 
Jews and tells them that they are the causes of their own ca- 
lamities, and these words occur, “My fear is not in thee, said 
the Lord God of hosts.” In Isaiah (63, 17) we hear the 
prophet plead for the people, and among his words are these, 
“O Lord why hast thou hardened our heart from thy fear.” 
In Isaiah (24, 18)) we are told how God in his judgment 
shall advance his kingdom, and this is something that is going 
to happen: “He who fleeth from the noise of the fear shall 
fall into the pit.” In Isaiah (8.13) the prophet advises the 
people as follows: ‘“Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself; and 
let him be your fear.” ‘The word “fear” here certainly does 
not signify an emotion or human frailty or consternation at 
impending danger, terror. It is something objective and out- 
side man. It is a personification of Divine Presence, it is an 
attribute of God. It is a Divine Element or Hypostasis. 
Israel was reproved because fear was not in it; fear did not 
enter into its spiritual and moral components, and for that 
reason Israel could not partake in the Divine, nor become a 
spiritual kingdom according to promise. Being without fear, 
Israel had no medium of connection with its God. A passage 
in Isaiah (63.17) clearly shows the personal character of fear. 
The complaint is that the Lord has taken himself away and 
now their hearts are no more receptive of fear, or the Divine 
Presence. And in the quotation (Is. 8.13) Israel is recom- 
mended to let the Lord be their fear. What could be clearer?’ 
The Lord himself is fear, and Israel needs the Lord as fear. 
We who claim to be the inheritors of the ancient Israel need 
the Lord as fear as much as the historical Israel. 

It is this fear or the Divine Presence, which agitates us 
when we come into the condition I have mentioned. Though 
the stress and strain may be great upon our physical constitu- 
tion, the influx is a blessing. It is an influx into our sphere 
and according to our worthiness, the Spirit comes upon us 
more or less powerfully. In such moments we live spiritually, 
and, there is nothing to hinder us from retaining its results. 
Too few people retain the high emotion after they come out 
of great agitation. The occult power to hold on to and to 
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fix the past condition in tangible results is a lost art to most 
people. All they can do is to speak in generalities about their 
experiences, but their words are no equivalents to influences 
felt. That which I mean to teach with these illustrations is 
this, that we should hold on to such visitations, such moments, 
such gleams and illuminations, because they are the life of the 
spirit, because they are eternal, though to the physical senses 
only passing instances. And the art to hold on and to retain 
is not a lost art to all. I do not see how spiritual influxes can 
avail in a practical way unless we can translate them substan- 
tially into ourselves. Inner Life people or mystics study the 
art of transplanting the fleeting into the permanent. 

Ah! play your part such as the spiritual structure of your 
make-up urges you to play it, and, by and by comes freedom, 
or, which is the same, the undying life. How few do see that 
the spirit’s activity is so like that which we call drama. The 
drama of the kitchen and the nursery is of today; the drama 
on the other stage, that of the universe, is of the forever. 

Throw off the robes of blushes and the veils of bashful- 
ness and hesitancy. Let the heavens see your lines such as 
Spirit has drawn them and your colors of frankness, and, then 
act your part! That is spirituality! These two illustrations 
represent features of everybody’s life. ‘The spiritual life has 
many forms, but these two are common for all. Attend to 
them! 

Thus far I have been speaking about Spirituality. It 
remains for me to speak about the Inner Life, what it is. It 
shall not take a long time to do it. I have already in former 
essays printed in this series and in the T'ao-Teh-King defined 
the Inner Life sufficiently for the present. All I need do now, 
is to say that when spirituality, as | have spoken of it above, 1s 
embodied in our life, then we live the Inner Life. The Inner 
Life is Spirituality manifested. 

From that which I have said, it is clear that Spirit and 
Spirituality is something objective and to which we put our- 
selves in relation. And the relation is that of minor to major, 
that of the weaker to the stronger. That is the way spirit 
and spirituality has heretofore been looked upon, and all past 
mysticism is characterized by it. But in our own day a new 
and a bold mysticism is working itself to the front and into 
power. The relationship to Spirit and Spirituality is re- 
versed. The new mystic is the major party and the stronger 
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and looks to Spirit and Spirituality as forces that must serve 
and not command. 

It may be, and, may be only too true, that some one will 
say: if spirituality is the key to the Christ life, then I can not 
live it, nor even attempt it, because in me there is no enthu- 
siasm. i have burned away all foundations and I am cold. 

Such an objection I will meet with a determined NO. 
You have not burned away all foundations, simply because 
you could not. You may be cold and indifferent, because the 
fires are low and not tended. But so long there is life, so 
long there 1s fire, and, it only needs fuel and fresh air. 

That which has happened is described in Goethe’s Faust 
(Ist part 1255-1270) and is expressed by the invisible chorus 
of spirits. ‘These powers sing to Faust, 

Woe! Woe! 
Thou hast destroyed 
With violent blow ;— 
Tis shivered! ’tis shattered . 
And so it was. Faust had joined hands with Mephistopheles, 
“the spirit who evermore denies,” and thus reduced all belief 
tonaught. He had nothing to rest on. The spirits, however, 
immediately after their lamentations cry out to Faust, 
Thou ’mongst the sons of earth, 
Lofty and mighty one, 
Build it once more! 
In thine own bosom the lost world restore! 

Deepest down in you and determining the structure and 
history of your personality lies an intensity which you may 
call passion or call will or call your determination. What- 
ever you may call it and whatever neglect it has met, it now 
burns alive in your very declaration of having lost it. You 
could not even have made that declaration if it really were 
lost. Your melancholy reveals its giant nature and immortal 
power. 

However wrongly that power may have been used or 
neglected, you have nev ertheless used it in some w ay and thus 
kept it alive. Without it you could have had no views of 
life, no grip upon things nor any aim and end. You have had 
views, have aimed at "ends and gripped at purposes, how- 
ever frustrated or weak they may have been. There is gen- 
erally more intensity, tendency, purpose and drift in peoples’ 
lives than they are aware of. 
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Up, then, and heed the spirits’ encouragements, 
Build it once more! 
In thine own bosom the lost world restore! 

Come, enter the kingdom prepared from the foundation 
of the world. Nobody will hinder you, neither gods nor 
spirits—only you yourself can bar the door. No matter if 
outwardly you can not quickly restore a former order and 
happiness. It can be done inwardly in a moment and with 
such a determination that it lasts forever. And that restora- 
tion is of infintie value, even if it takes place in the midst of 
outward suffering and distress. 

Do not wait for an atonement to be made. You have 
already made an atonement. Salvation is free to all, if they 
but will. As for justification, that comes of itself the moment 
you begin to live the new life, and you straighten out all that 
which is crooked. The sun is always shining, and realization 
of ideals is made possible by the structure of life and its forces. 
All we need to do is to go out into the sun and learn the laws 
of life and obey them, and they are not impossibilities, because 
they are nothing but the essentials of our own life. Come, 
then, and put fresh fuel upon the fires and let universal good- 
ness blow upon them and soon they will burn afresh and you 
shall be warm again. Once again you shall feel the character 
of the Christ life and this time not lose it, because the Spirit 
will protect. 


THE PAST IN DREAMS 
By OLIVER Opp-DYKE. 

I dreamed of jeweled havens on a shore 
Unseen or unremembered from the past— 
Of towered castles, rich and grand and vast, 
Like those inhabited by knights of yore. 
And one I entered by a golden door— 
But, while my eyes on views divine were Cast, 
Behold, at sudden, deafening thunder-blast, 
It fell to dust—I seemed on wings to soar! 
Whence come such visions, disconnected, weird— 
Wild interrupters of restoring sleep? 
What makes the senses unexpected leap 
To scenes unknown, which fancy oft creates? 
The clay asleep, the Soul is grieved or cheered 
By recollecting pre-existent states. 





















































THE LADY SHEILA 
AND OTHER 
CELTIC MEMORABILIA 
FROM 
STRONACLACHAN 


By JAMES LEITH MACBETH BAIN 


1. 


ERE in Killin, at the foot of Stronaclachan, within a 

H a bowshot of the grave of Fingal, and on the very 

soil that has been bedewed with the tears of our great 

and noble Ossian, I write this short narrative of some 

of the beautiful experiences that I have been privileged to have 

in these same Highlands and elsewhere through the mediation 
of my dear companion in life. 


7 A 


And it is meet that I should do this work here in this 
classic spot, for does it not speak of the men of the ancient 
day as well as of the immortals who have already come where 
there is neither time nor space, neither years nor weariness, 
neither days nor decay? 


3. 


Also is there here what I have found in certain other 
localities, and what I name, for lack of a better name, a 
psychic atmosphere. 

For here one feels that one is really in touch with that 
Great Something which undoubtedly transcends the ordinary 
terre-a-terre degrees of our everyday life of materiality and 
mortality, and into which the consciousness, the sense of com- 
munion with the spirits of the departed, flows naturally. 

Certainly so I feel, and I therefore find it well apropos 
to write of these things here. 





THE WORD 
4. 


Much of what [ now make public I had by me written 
out as many as ten years ago. But the time had not come till 
now for its publication. For it is possible to give forth much 
now that could not be given even ten years ago. This is 
because so great an enlightening has come to our modern 
scientific and religious intelligence that we can now give 
discreetly, safely, and in all wisdom to all who are ready to 
receive, both by print and by public speech, what we could not 
then so easily have given. 

To be able to give some new light without any hurt to 
any soul, that is the great joy and privilege of the servant of 
Light. And so we are thankful for the degree of Light that 
today illumines the great darkness, even of our most highly 
literate minds on subjects that have so long been hidden from 
the wise and prudent of the world, and revealed only to the 
children of the new Day. 


>. 


I assure you, my dear reader, that it is not for my own 
pleasure that 1 now write of these mysterious happenings, 
though much gratification has come to me in so doing, even 
the gi ratification of feeling that what I should do I have done. 

For writing of them is, to a certain extent, a dwelling in 
them. And as they pertain in a way more to the degree of 
the psychical than of the spiritual, to the phantomal than to 
the eternal, the exercise of my genius takes me more into the 
former than into the latter. And towards the former | have 
now no desire whatsoever. 

For there I know well is not my home of sweet rest; nor 
would I care to return to it. But here, even in the spiritual 
degree, is my true home. And here alone do we find rest. 

“or in the psychical, as such, there can be no abiding rest. 
[tis still j in the realm of unrealities, the land of shadows. And 
the shadowy unreality of phenomena can never satisfy you 
or me. It can be used to give us an invaluable service, a 
Sery ce that we cannot well do without. But when it has ful- 
filled this service it has done its part. And we should value 
it accordingly, seeking not after it, craving not for more and 
always more of this external stuff, this chaff and husk and 
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shell, which, as a food, is only fit for the nourishnig of the 
cruder body of our spiritual intelligence. 


6. 


Thus it is for the service of every soul who yet needs such 
a service, that I write this. And that there are many such 
earnest souls who have ceased entirely, and long since, to be 
fed in any measure at the orthodox spiritual table I know to 
be a fact. And here I am indeed their servant in Life. 


rf 


Many of my psychic experiences through my wife’s me- 
diation have been so very intime, so sacredly personal, that I 
would not speak of them even to my nearest human friends. 
And some are far too wonderful for public print, that is,.# 
could not ask the ordinary intelligent mind of our day to credit 
them. 

Why, then, have I been accorded such an abundance of 
truly marvelous experiences. For there is assuredly a good 
reason for it. Verily no such things come by chance. 

Now, I believe it was (1) because I was of a very skep- 
tical mind, (2) because it was seen that I could well serve my 
fellow-men by making known to them these things for which 
I was thus thoroughly qualified to vouch in all simple truth 
and fidelity. And that there is yet great need for such testi- 
mony is very, very evident to all who have seeing eyes. 


9. 


I know that my word is now listened to by many intelli- 
gent minds among the various religious bodies, and so I must 
speak freely what I do know to be true, and testify to what 
I have seen and heard and handled. For my present work 
is simply to get these minds to believe that I have actually 
had these experiences, that I have proved well these extraor- 
dinary things during many years, and that I know such occur- 
rences are much more common than they suppose them to be. 


10. 


Do I well, then, to make known these experiences? 
Surely they have been given me for this one reason, that I 
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might do my little part in lifting the veil for these minds 
from the arcana of nature’s life. For I lift no more than is 
lawful and is a good to be lifted. Not mine were they to bury 
out of sight, but they belong, as all I have, belongs, to every 
soul who can benefit by them. 

There are, indeed, mysteries which may not be made 
public. ‘To make such public would be as the unveiling of 
the face of God, and to do so would be to do a great wrong 
against our kind, for no man can look on God and live. 

But what I write here will only be read by those who 
need, and are ready for such light, and so it will be a good, 
and only a good, to them. 


11. 


And thus I do no more than to fulfil my duty to the intel- 
ligent mind of the day by recording these memorabilia. What 
we have received we have only received for the good use of all 
who can use it. That is our principle of living. By it alone 
we can live in the degree to which we have now come. 

1? 


ode 


And I know the day is on us when these extraordinary 
things will not be considered extraordinary, but will be proved 
and recognized by the strictest science to be facts of human 
psychology. And I repeat that, having made this record, I 
am thankful. For I feel as if I had paid a debt that I have 
owed during these long years. And I am glad to have done 
with it. Thus, dear reader, does your kindly interest in this 
work deliver me from certain bonds of the past. 


13. 


Let not my gentle reader be hurt at any period of my 
faithful and true narrative of some of the most trying experi- 
ences of my dear wife in her most holy ministry of mediation. 
For no such service is done without suffering. And it is the 
high honor and great distinction of the Christ Saviourhood 
that it can give itself through love unto the most intense and 
manifold suffering of body, soul, and mind in the service of 
the needy. For my fuller word on this recondite and spiritu- 


ally fascinating theme I refer you to page 103 in “The Christ 
of the Holy Grail.” 
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And suffer me to repeat that it has been a very real com- 
fort for me to be thus allowed to honor the good woman of 
whose sacred ministry these Memorabilia tell, even though I 
must add that the one-tenth has not been told. Let me also 
say here that, for reasons of discretion, | have in more than 
one of the stories altered the topography. 


14. 


And so now I send them forth on service, for they have 
served me well. May they serve you, dear soul, equally well, 
and lead you unto the green pasture-lands of the Blessed Life. 
Thus shall I be well rewarded for any sorrow or labor that 
hath brought them to the birth. In the name of the Great 
Servant of our Race, the Holy Christ, we now give them wing. 
Vale, Vale, Vale. 

So careful have I been lest I should make public what 
ought not to be made public, that this work had already been 
actually in proof “for private circulation only,” when it was 
clearly shown me that, as it belongs to all who can receive its 
good, it must be given to all, if it were to fulfil its peculiar 
office in the holy Service of Life. And since I have so decided 
I am satisfied. 

The reader of what I have narrated in Part II of this 
work will see why I have become very cautious before pro- 
nouncing any so-called “miracle” to be an impossibility. 
Indeed, so much have I seen and heard from the most trust- 
worthy witnesses of the wondrous workings of the Spirit, that 
I now pronounce no work of healing to be impossible. Un- 
doubtedly this resolves itself into a question of the giving 


of right conditions to the free Spirit and of the degree of the 
Power. 


THE LADY SHEILA’ 


It was about the middle of May. My wife and I were 
in the lovely vale of Athole among my own native hills. It 
was her first visit to this home of unsurpassed beauty, and she 
was enraptured with the endless loveliness of every scene we 
could look upon. The birches and larches were already be- 
decked in their early summer garments of delicate green. The 
lambs were now playing their games and frisking about on 


1 Pronounced Sheela. 
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the sweet-scented sward up and down the banks of the golden- 
brown Garry, their quaint, little, black faces showing off so 
daintily and funnily against their snow-white fleece. 

In the depth of the river ravine, down in the salmon pool, 
a shoal of fine fish were waiting their chance to leap the falls, 
and so, true to the Excelsior trend of life, escape to the upper 
reaches of the river. A most fascinating play it was to watch 
them so lithely shoot their fine, strong silvery mass far out of 
the boiling, seething cauldron of golden-brown foam and fall 
back into its depths overcome once again by the great volume 
of rushing waters. And many an hour of deep, eloquent 
silence did we spend together in the pure delight of witnessing 
this most interesting sport. 

But never can I forget the joy of Lillie when one morning 
I laid in her arms a starving lamb. It was very wee, and just 
a rag of a body. For some reason or other, probably its 
mother had died, it had been left to starve, and it was almost 
dead when I found it. 

Soon the little trembling creature was being fed with 
warm milk from Lillie’s own mouth, and like many another 
body, human as well as brute, it was very surely rescued from 
“the jaws of horrid Hades” by the ministry of these nourish- 
ing and healing hands. Perhaps before I have ended this 
talk with you, I may tell you a little more about this most 
beautiful service of saving life which I have seen her so often 
fulfil. 

But we soon found something here of greater interest 
far to us than the feats and sports of the leaping salmon, or 
the play of those coy, little, woolly lambs. Ay, we soon found 
another little lamb who sorely needed mothering. And it 
was thus that she came to us. 

At the junction of two waters is an old kirk, and around 
it is the kirkyard. In this kirkyard had been buried, some 
fifty years before, the body of the mother of one very dear to 
us, and with whom we were still on the closest terms of friend- 
ship. 

The husband of the deceased had left a considerable sum 
in the hands of the parish authorities for the decent main- 
tenance of the grave and stone, and it was at the request of our 
dear friend and for her satisfaction that we now visited the 

rave. 

We found it in a most neglected state. The stone had 
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sunken deeply on one side; the iron railing was all rust-eaten, 
and the long dead grass and nettles of last year were only 
being hidden by the present fresh growth. Evidently nothing 
had been done to that grave for years! 

But what here attracted the vision and sympathy of the 
soul of Lillie above all else was the desolate and unutterably 
sad appearance of the deceased. Sheila, for this is her name, 
appeared to the psychic eyes of the seer as though half out of 
her grave, her garments were as decayed rags, and her expres- 
sion was that of utter weariness and sorrow. 

Need I say to my reader that in all this was revealed her 
real spiritual state at that period? She knew our object in 
visiting the spot, and no doubt this was agreeable to her. But 
that which drew her to us was that she read compassion to- 
wards, and the strong desire to help any soul of man or beast, 
in our heart. And uttering to Lillie’s hearing these words 
most plaintively, three times, “Pray for me—I cannot pray,” 
she disappeared from vision. 

Now, my dear reader, we both believed in the power of 
prayer, and we did really pray for that dear soul. And in 
our prayer of compassion we did give to her of our very best 
life-principle for her blessing. 

In the love of the Redeemer and Saviour, in the spirit 
of the Holy Christ, the strong One of our Blessedness, we 
actually gave all we had to give of our personal, spiritual 
good for the cleaning and nourishing of that feeble spiritual 
body. Throughout the close of that day we were one will of 
active, positive desire for the purifying, strengthening, and 
uplifting of that broken soul. Throughout the hours of the 
night as I walked alone in that Glen, I ceased not to wrestle 
with the powers of regeneration for her redemption from the 
bonds of death and hell. This | knew was what was being 
done in and through my soul. What was being done for her, 
in and through the soul of Lillie, I cannot pretend to reveal. 
And it is of too fine a beauty and too sacred a mystery to be 
analyzed. But I knew that there, in the hidden deep of the 
little one, the holy Christ-Saviour was working in the most 
blessed work of regeneration. There, I do verily believe, in 
her child-soul, was being effected the whole process of Life 
that pertains to the new Birth. This we may accept as real 
or spiritual fact. 

And thus it was that during some days and nights we 
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earnestly sought this feeble one’s good, seeking it in the holy, 
unselfish, stainless desire of blessing. And we had not been 
working in vain, nor spending our strength for nought. Nay, 
verily, the Great Servant, the Holy Christ-Saviour never gives 
to his ministers a fruitless labor to fulfil. 

One day about noon, as we sat on a heathery knoll, she 
appeared to Lillie, apparently stronger and less woebegone. 
She had undoubtedly gained some real good. But slow, slow 
and gradual are the processes of the great work of regeneration 
to our seeing, and there are often many ways or paths of life 
that must be wended by the soul who is moving towards the 
new birth, ay, and modes of expression, that very few spiritual 
psychologists ever take account of in their analysis and syn- 
thesis of the Holy Spirit of our Blessedness. 

This hint is sufficient for those who can read between the 
lines, and will throw the necessary light on what I now narrate 
of her attitude and doings. [My readers will understand that 
I am now talking of happenings and appearances on the astral 
plane of being. | 

She had some old laces in her hand, which she evidently 
wished to show to my wife. And while we sat there, in defer- 
ence to her desire, Lillie accompanied her to the interior of 
an old, white-marled mansion-house which stood just over the 
river. Along the corridors and up the stairs of this old house 
they two walked together until they entered a large bedroom 
with dressing-room adjoining. In the walls of this dressing- 
room were several wooden presses, such as one sees in old 
linen closets. And opening these one by one, Sheila brought 
forth piece after piece of valuable old lace, and held them 
out admiringly, and for the admiration of my wife. 

No doubt the grateful woman-soul felt that it would be a 
pleasure for Lillie to see such fine old laces, and also, there 
undoubtedly had arisen between these two a certain kindliness 
of common feeling which was most natural, as any woman 
will admit in the circumstances! And this little womanly 
touch of sympathy is to my seeing the most exquisite aroma of 
this most gentle episode. And that Lillie as a most true 
woman really admired and was truly interested in these laces 
I don’t doubt, for as an artist she is quick to see the beautiful. 

But the spiritual soul of Lillie saw further in, and per- 
ceived that these phantom laces were really forms of entangle- 
ment around that dear soul. And it is this spiritual soul or 
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Christ-light—in Lillie, as in every servant of souls—that works 
in this most holy service of life, and that is now to be under- 
stood as serving this young and feeble one. And this Christ- 
soul ever works in the power of love and wisdom. 

So she allowed Sheila to display all these laces, express- 
ing meantime a due appreciation of their superfine quality, 
and then in the most kindly tones of gentle instruction and 
persuasion she tried to make her feel that these laces were 
mere shadows of past delights, appearances that had in them 
no more reality for her, and that she must forego all such 
mundane fancyings, as the thought and love of them would 
keep her bound to this old and long-since dead estate. 

Sheila was swift to hear the instruction of love and wis- 
dom for having suffered so long and wearily she was ready 
for its service of health. And before Lillie parted from her 
in that phantom dressing-room the valuable old laces had no 
more real existence in her heart nor place in her mind. 

And the dear generous soul became for the time being 
our constant companion. This good-hearted woman saw us 
at our work of spiritual ministry to those in the body and to 
those out of the body, and being quick and sure in her discern- 
ment of quality, and a keen and truthful intelligence, she was 
able to profit to the utmost through our fellowship. And so 
she waxed stronger in soul day by day. 

At length, after about two months of such companionship 
in Christ service, the dear spirit was evidently perfected or 
psychically ripe in this degree of its regeneration, for she now 
appeared as to her Divine or inner nature to be a little child. 

Ye earthly fathers and mothers know what it is to have 
your own dear little one nestle in your breast. Believe me 
when | assure you that it is not necessary to bring forth chil- 
dren through your flesh in order to enter into and realize this 
sweet and truly human experience. for [| tell you most can- 
didly that such an experience has its blessed counterpart in 
the spiritual degree of our nature. 

And allow me to say further that inasmuch as it is in and 
of the purely spiritual degree wherein the sensuous is verily 
transcended it is a more blessed experience, for into such holy 
relationships never come the pain of partings, the grief of 
bereavements, the bitterness of unrequited devotion, or the 
heavy sadness of the loving heart that has given its last—ay, its 
all—unto the ungrateful, undutiful child of its strength. 
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Yes, we have known what it is to have this spirit-babe, 
this gentle creation of the spiritual strength of our best, ay, 
of our very life-principle, this holy fruit of our pure com- 
passion, this child of our one common Christ-soul nestle on the 
breast of our undying Love. And so it stayed by us for a 
season, until this period of nutrition was fulfilled. And when 
the child grew strong enough for the change, it was taken to 
its heavenly home, even to its own proper place, to be edu- 
cated, trained, and cared for by those who are qualified for, 
and devoted to such work. 


SHEILA’S PORTRAIT 


But before this beautiful change was effected, we received, 
in the following remarkable manner, a portrait of Sheila as 
she had been in her earth-life. 

It will be of interest to my reader to know that portraiture 
and symbolic drawing has been a very common form of my 
wife’s mediumship. She is, however, in no way remarkable 
on this account, as I have seen much similar work by many 
other media, equally interesting and fine in detail and finish. 
Indeed, as all who know anything of occult matters are well 
aware, this is a very general form of mediumistic expression. 
I know that she has many hundreds, possibly thousands, of 
such portraits of the denizens of the Unseen, most of them 
drawn with a marvelous power of expression; also a great 
number of symbolic drawings so fine in detail and rich in 
suggestive imagery that | trust they may yet become, what they 
are well worthy of becoming, public property. 

Many a time have I come into her bedroom as quietly as 
I could, thinking, because of the great silence, to find her 
asleep. And I have indeed found her asleep, but not idle. In 
souls of such fine calibre I believe there no longer exists the 
elements of an animal laziness or of a self-indulging idleness. 
Nay, they are now of the workers who never cease thus serving 
and adoring the Creator day and night in this his Holy Tem- 
ple of Creation. ‘Truly with these souls of undying energy 
“Laborare est orare et adorare.” 

Even when the physical body sleeps, the spiritual soul 
serves Life, and joys in the service. And her present service 
would be in sketching the portrait of an invisible sitter. A 
questionable service, some critic may well suggest. Yet is ita 
service of good, I doubt not, even for those souls thus to be 
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enabled to see themselves sometime sas they really are, or were 
in their unloveliness or decrepitude, through ‘the spiritual 
power of her seeing and portraying faculty. 

How often I have sat down quietly and watched the pro- 
cess. Strange, indeed, and of a quaintness truly rare, to see 
one fast asleep, sketching most assiduously, shading, filling 
in the lines, giving the exquisite touch of life’s spark to a face 
that to you is invisible. Oh, the deftness of those hands, the 
swiftness of action, the perfect fineness of penciling! And, 
mirabile dictu, all the earnest, quiet, swift, serious work is 
done with closed eyes, and in deep sleep! Murabile dictu! J 
repeat. Ay, so wonderful to tell are some of those happenings 
that | do not expect the uninitiated reader to be able to accept 
them as the simple, positive, everyday facts of my life. 

And now | can tell you about the portrait. We had gone 
to Rannoch—-a favorite haunt of ours in these days. One 
afternoon we were sitting together in our cottage parlor there. 
[ had been writing during the morning, and my pencil and 
papers lay on the table before us. Presently I saw the pencil 
rise as of its own accord. | watched it carefully, and I as 
distinctly saw it work as I now see this pen in my own hand 
while | write this story. I even heard the scratchy sound as 
it traced the outlines of a human face on a sheet of paper. 
Perhaps for two or three minutes only this lasted, so swiftly 
was the work done. Then the pencil dropped as though of 
its own will, and the portrait sketch was complete. 

And there, indeed, was the portrait of Sheila, finished as 
a sketch before our eyes, and that without touch of mortal 
hand! Ay, it is by the touch of the Hand Immortal, even by 
the Hand of God, the One Spirit, whose body in such work 
we call, for lack of a better name, spiritual magnetism, that 
such marvels have been, and still are produced. 

We instinctively knew it must be she! and the shoulders 
were covered with fine lace! But it will be of interest to my 
reader to know that as soon as we returned south we compared 
this portrait with an old silhouette which our dear friend 
possessed of her mother, and the likeness was unmistakeable. 
True, the psychic portrait indicated the older woman who 
had already passed through much suffering, while the silhou- 
ette was that of the high-spirited young bride who had just 
returned victorious over the hoary powers of social convention 
from Gretna Green! 
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We also got to know that her great hobby was the collec- 
tion of old laces, for which she had hunted every market-place 
in Flanders and elsewhere, most untiringly. Also, that she 
actually had stocked these cupboards in that Highland man- 
sion with her rich collection of laces. ‘True, these cupboards 
had been pulled down many, many years ago, during the 
reconstruction of the old house, yet our friend could well recall 
the hours that she and her sister had spent with their mother, 
over fifty years before, examining these fine old laces. In- 
deed, it usually had been their Sunday afternoon’s amusement, 
and it had whiled away many a weary hour. And so they 
remembered it with gratitude! And in the memory of our 
planet it, too, has been well recorded. There, no doubt, even 
in these akashic records, is the book of the doings of our mor- 
tal days. Do we always bear in mind what this means? For 
surely we have here truthful records. And by their testimony 
we shall yet judge ourselves. Ay, and it will be a just judg- 
ment, too! 


SIR MALCOLM 


Sheila’s married life had not been a happy one, for her 
husband had been the victim of the maddening crave for 
strong drink. Like almost all such unfortunates, he was most 
generous, yet self-indulgent,—unselfish in a way, and yet pas- 
sionately selfish in love that is, jealous) ; and what more cruel 
torment, and what more potent poison for soul and body can 
hell produce than this burning, bitter, insane spirit? 

Such were the forces that had been allowed to work their 
will of death accursed in his life, and as a matter of course he 
had been poisoned in the very centers and well-springs of all 
his bodies, by the virus of the infernals who thus found an 
easy abiding in his unprotected soul. And this poison lost 
none of its potency, nay, rather, awoke to its full potency 
through the change of existence known as death. 

Such was his unhappy state when we visited his tomb in 
Kent. And Lillie was so affected in her finer body, and 
through it in her physical body, by the strong, yet subtle poison 
which this poor spirit could not but bring with it, that for 
several weeks her life was in sore peril, and for such a sensi- 
tive that could easily become actual death of the body. 

One night during this illness it was thought by several 
spirit-doctors that she might not see morning, and who should 
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present themselves to her vision but Sheila and Malcolm. She 
had been the means of purifying their love, and so of making 
them to know one another better than hitherto. And they 
came to thank her for this service. This happened in our 
London home. 

it was on this occasion that 1 was told by her guardian 
and guide that, after consultation with other spirit-doctors, it 
was agreed that they should try to obtain for her use, as the 
only remedy they could now think of, a certain liqueur, the 
production of which I was assured was a very great secret and 
in the hands of a close brotherhood. He was, indeed, very 
doubtful if it could be obtained, so great was its value, and 
so carefully was it closed from the world. I do not doubt that 
it is so, and | do not doubt that this elixir vite was actually 
administered to her. 

It was in the very early hours of a bright summer morn- 
ing, probably about three or four o’clock. Well do 1 remem- 
ber the deep sadness that stole in and out of me that morning 
with the light of the early sun, still grey, in a London back 
bedroom. 

Ah, yes the human soul can drink deeply and long of the 
waters of sorrow ere they prove too much for her absorption. 
Marvelous is the power to endure griefs of all kinds of our 
sorrow-born Psyche! ‘To me it is one of the greatest mysteries 
of our being, one of the surest evidences of the goodness of the 
father-mother of our days. Well, indeed, and only truly well 
is it when sorrow in us is vanquished, when the power of grief 
to kill the soul has been transmuted in us of the Holy Christ- 
love into the strength of spiritual blessing, a blessing that 
never fails to give itself to whomsoever can receive it. 

I knew that the faithful friends were watching with me; 
and I did not feel alone in my sorrow. She was utterly uncon- 
scious, indeed, had been so for a long time, and lay as dead. 
I watched carefully, and at last I could see her lips and palate 
move as if in the act of tasting and swallowing a substance. 

That she actually did receive some real substance she 
afterwards assured me in the most circumstantial way, saying 
that it tasted sweet as honey. I was favored later on with the 
name of the liqueur, and was told something concerning its 
composition on condition that I would never divulge the secret. 
And that secret I could not now divulge, for whatever it was I 
have long since forgotten all about it! 
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Indeed, the keeping of anything secret has never been 
pleasing to me, and the longer { live and the more | see the 
less do I desire to hold secret any occult knowledge. I under- 
stand that this liqueur was not, in its primal essence, drawn 
from any earthly elements, though for its materialization it 
must have been embodied in such elements. And on several 
other occasions substances were administered to my wife whose 
primal essences were said to be purely super-mun¢ance in Ce- 
gree. Of course, I do not say it was so, because | cannot say so. 
But I feel I have good reason for believing that it was so. 
And of these most interesting facts | shall tell you later on. 

Malcolm was slower to advance than Sheila, for he was 
more animal and self-indulgent than she, and he had much to 
get rid of. His life as a man had been such as to cause a 
very serious rupture between them. Yet Sheila was the great 
love of his passionate youth, and this one holy thing, which 
could become, in the fire of his ardent soul, cruel and fierce 
with the jealousy of hell, was used of the powers of Love and 
Wisdom as the means of his purification, redemption, and 
regeneration. Surely, surely, God is good. 


“Gop BLEss YOU, JEAN.” 


Sheila, as I have said, continued a long time to visit the 
poor and the the afflicted with us, and she went with us to 
Advie in Strathspey. Here two old maiden sisters, one of 
whom was blind, specially attracted us both, because of the 
fineness of their ladyhood and their desire for spiritual food. 
Money these dear, noble, gentle souls did not want, though 
their poverty was such that they had to be supported out of 
— parish purse. They only wanted our presence. It seemed 
) be the very bread of life to them. And why was it so? 
ecause we were in Love, and so we brought it always with us 
to ‘ie. Yes, Love is God. 

Ve visited them daily while we were in Advie, and a 
mutual refreshment it was I assure you. Indeed, all social 
or spiritual services should be of a mutual blessedness, healing 
not even excepted. | 

One Sunday evening after visiting these good women we 
were Chatting over the tea-table. A pencil and writing-paper 
happened to be lying before us. Not in any way noticing what 
was being done, Lillie wrote in a long, sprawly, old “hand”: | 

“God bless you both, Jean.” Then she drew the portrait of 
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an old Highland woman, whose profile was remarkably fine, 
the nose being very prominent. On her shoulders she wore a 
tartan shawl. Now, this was the mother of these maiden sis- 
ters. And they had not once spoken to us of their mother. 
Next day, it was a very simple matter for me to find out in a 
roundabout way that their mother’s name was “‘Jean,”’ that she 
had a very fine profile and a prominent nose, that she wore to 
the last a shepherd-tartan shawl, and that she always had had a 
great care for her two daughters, who had been left fatherless 
while yet young. 

Now, that is a very simple, plain statement of fact, and 
when I declare to you, my reader, it is only one of many such 
facts of my experience, you can well understand why it has 
never been necessary for me to attend a public seance, or to 
seck after further mediumship in the investigation of the 
occult. 

* * * 

The way in which she received the “Stories of Angel 
Life’’* is worthy of record. 

She has found herself writing them at all hours of the 
night. She has often, on awaking in the morning, found them 
written, and lying there by her side, complete. 

She has also written them when fully and normally con- 
scious Of what she was doing. On these occasions she heard 
the words or saw the scenes, and was simply the recorder. 

They usually were written in a handwriting differing 
from hers. Indeed, the very long one which I call “A Vision,” 
was written in at least half-a-dozen different styles, and each 
of these styles was of a real and separate character. 

One was so small that I had to read it through a magni- 
fier. That following it was in big, upright, round letters, the 
next might be sprawly and sloping, the next sloping back- 
wards, and some so written that I could only read it through 
a mirror. But the most curious fact of all is that the same 
genius ran through it. That thread of live gold, the holy 
Christ-genius, the Divine Atma, was even, uniform, unbroken 
all through! 





2 See ‘Breathings of the Angel Love,’”’ Part II. 


To be concluded. 








THE NERVES AND THE SENSES. 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M.D. 


olfactory nerves, are the organs of smell; the second, 

the organs of sight; the eighth, the organs of hearing; 

the ninth, the organs of taste. Yet none of these dis- 
charge their offices alone and unaided; indeed, I doubt 
whether the auxiliaries are not vital to their integrity. The tri- 
facial, or fifth pair, are the sensory nerves of the head. They 
are each of them divided into three branches, the ophtnalmic, 
the superior maxillary and the inferior maxillary. ‘There is 
also a motor division added to the third branch; so that the 
inferior maxillary nerve is also motor and obeys the will. By 
virtue of this, we are enabled to move the lower jaw, and direct 
the organism of mastication. The sensitive branches terminate 
in the face and communicate sensibility to the skin, and like- 
wise to the various organs of the head. Everywhere also there 
is Communication with the ganglia of the sympathetic system 
of the head and face, so that the health and integrity of the 
fifth pair are essential to all the motor, secretory and nutrient 
functions. 

Magendie and Desmoulins supposed that all sensibility 
depended on the sound condition of the trifacial nerves. ‘This 
is not quite correct; nevertheless injury of these nerves more 
or less interferes and will ultimately destroy smell, sight, 
hearing and taste. The loss of common sensibility impairs the 
special senses, and is the prelude to their final destruction. 
We have singing in the ear and imperfect hearing, a blur over 
the sight, defective smell and taste. The pricking of a pin 
gives us pain, sternutations at the nostril produces no sneezing; 
food on the affected side is not perceived in cases where this 
nerve has been divided or paralyzed. Mastication is more or 
less interfered with becausee the action of the temporal and 
masseter muscles is imperfect or lost, and because of the im- 
paired grinding motion of the jaws. There is still, however, 
some command over the features, and no distortion of counte- 
nance or lack of expression. 

The disorder known as facial neuralgia and tic douleur- 


OQ the twelve pair of cranial nerves, the first pair, the 
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eux, has been already mentioned. It is chiefly an inflammation 
of the external parts of the nerve, and its painfulness is excru- 
ciating. Sometimes one branch, sometimes several, are af- 
fected; a knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the 
nerve will enable the enquirer to ascertain the facts. 

The ninth pair, or gloss-pharyngeal, is given off from the 
posterior or sensiory strand of the crura ccerebri. Its ganglion, 
or starting point is in the floor of the fourth ventricle; and it 
passes forward to the mucous membrane at the base of the 
throat and fauces. While each nerve is in the jugular fossa, 
it forms two ganglia, one from its posterior fibers, called the 
superior ganglion, and one much larger, termed the inferior. 
Four branches are given off by the glosso-pharyngeal nerves. 
The muscular or tympanic is distributed to the inner wall of 
the tympanum and interior parts of the ear. Its relations, it is 
hardly necessary to state, are solely with the function of hear- 
ing. Ihe pharyngeal branch supplies the pharynx. Branches 
of the pneumogastric and sympathetic are also intermingled 
with its subdivisions, forming what is known as the pharyngeal 
plexus. The lingual nerves supply the mucous membranes of 
the sides and base of the tongue. The tonsillitic nerves supply 
the mucous membrane of the fauces and soft palate, and forms 
a plexus about the base of the tonsils. 

In addition, branches of the glosso-pharyngeal nerves join 
with the facial, the pneumogastric, the spinal-accessory, and 
of course the sympathetic. 

Dr. Bennett concisely sets forth their character and func- 
tions, as nerves of sensibility, administering to taste and touch 
at the tongue and the excitor in the act of deglutition. —_[rri- 
tation of these nerves produces pain; and if either of them is 
injured before the pharyngeal branches are given off, extensive 
movements of the muscles are produced in the throat and 
lower part of the face. John Reid shows that these result from 
the fact that certain branches of the pneumogastric are in- 
cluded with the glosso-pharyngeal and are the agents of the 
motor phenomena. Disease or destruction of these nerves in- 
duces difficulty or complete inability to swallow, from the loss 
of the power of receiving and transmitting impressions, so es- 
sential for all reflex actions. 

Draper expresses great uncertainty whether the glosso- 
pharyngeal is the only nerve of taste or whether the function 
is not shared by the lingual branch of the fifth pair. It is cer- 
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tain, however, that the division of the lingual branch does not 
destroy the sense of taste, and also that those parts of the tongue 
to which the gloss-phary ngeal are distributed exhibit that sense 
in the most marked manner. It is inferred from this that both 
the lingual and the glosso-pharyngeal nerves are tactile and 
gustative. The function of taste, is accordingly, not so much 
a special sense, as it is a modified sense of touch. It differs 
from the other senses, in that it requires actual contact from 
the body which influences it; and further, that the body shall 
be in solution, whether in water, the saliva or other fluid 
vehicle. A sharp blow, however, or a feeble voltaic current 
will produce the idea. I have noticed it also from the influ- 
ence of an emotion. I have heard of smelling out other per- 
son’s tempers, dispositions, or qualities; I often taste them. 
The saliva seems to be necessary for the maintaining of this 
sense. A dry tongue will not taste, nor an overmoist nostril 
smell. We find it necessary to moisten bodies with a saline or 
acid fluid to induce galvanic action. It is essential to moisten 
the tongue to enable taste. This analogy is maintained in every 
function where sensibility is a characteristic. Generally, 
moisture is secreted as a sequence of all peculiar excitements. 
The eye moistens with emotion, and becomes more acute of vis- 
ion; the mouth waters in anticipation of a desired meal. ‘This 
would seem to indicate that taste, and of course smell, were in- 
duced by electric excitations, or something very similar. A 
bitter taste is generally succeeded by a sweet one; seemingly as 
its comp lement. The mouth will detect the flavor of bodies 
placed at distant regions of the mucous membrane. I have 

known persons who could taste by immersing their hands in a 
solution. I think, therefore, that the sense or function is rather 
a magnetic or electric phenomenon, rather than a faculty to be 
classed with sight and hearing. There is no single nerve of 
special sense dev oted to it, as in the case of those senses.. The 
point of the tongue is supplied by the lingual branch of the 
fifth pair, and the back by the glosso-pharyngeal. ‘The entire 
nervous supply of that organ is from four distinct sources; the 
lingual, the hypoglossal, the glosso- pharyngeal, and the sym- 
pathetic. We understand that the latter is the minister of 
vital force to the tongue, its vessels and nerves. That the hypo- 
glossal or twelfth pair are nerves of motion is shown by cut- 
ting them, when the motions of the tongue are destroyed, but 
touch and taste remain. It is not so easy to determine the pre- 
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cise functions of the glosso-pharyngeal and the lingual 
branches of the fifth pair. If the latter are divided, common 
sensation is lost at the tip of the tongue, and the appreciation 
of certain tastes also disappears. If the former are cut, there 
is a loss of taste, but not a loss of all forms of taste. It is about 
safe to conclude that the glosso-pharyngeal nerves are con- 
cerned with flavors which affect the back of the tongue and 
the lingual with those at the tip. Yet it seems apparent that it 
is a magnetic or galvanic action, rather than a special sen- 
sibility. Bernard Vogt and others suppose the chorda tym- 
pani to be the nerve principally concerned. 

The hypoglossal or twelfth pair of nerves arise in the lit- 
tle groove between the anterior pyramids and the olivar 
bodies. They are in two bundles. These nerves pass forward 
and cross, supplying the various muscles of the tongue. 
Branches also unite with the pneumogastric, the spinal-acces- 
sory, the first and second cervical nerves and the sympathetic. 
These nerves are the motor nerves of the tongue, and irritation 
of them gives rise to movements through that organ. The lin- 
gual branch of the fifth pair are the sensory which afford the 
agency for that purpose. 

These nerves also enable the muscles of the neck to aid in 
the movements necessary for articulate speech. 

This unruly member, as the Jewish apostle describes it, is 
very amenable to healthy nervous conditions. Requiring, as 
it does, the hypo-glossal nerves to swing it, the pneumogastric 
and spinal accessory to help them; the lingual and glosso- 
pharyngeal to make it appreciative of taste and sensation, and 
the sympathetic to enable it to do business, it is intimately 
dependent on the soundness and integrity of them all. We 
read now and then of persons so paralyzed in a fit of anger, 
grief or other passion as to be rendered incapable of speech, 
sometimes permanently. The hypo-glossal, spinal-accessory, 
pneumogastric and sympathetic, all help in enabling us to utter 
definite sounds; we can ill dispense with their help in this 
matter. Bernard was of opinion that the pneumogastric nerves 
produced the respiratory movement; and that the spinla cross- 
ing regulated the movements of the larynx and thorax essential 
to vocal sound. 

The spinal-accessory, classified as the eleventh pair of 
nerves, arise from the sides of the spinal cord as low as the 
fifth or sixth cervical nerves. In its course upward it com- 
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municates with the posterior roots of the first cervical nerves. 
It passes into the posterior strand of the crura cerebri, and 
divides into two branches. ‘The smaller of these join the 
pneumogastric, and the other passes to the trapezius muscle 
and the sterno-mastoid. The function is voluntary respira- 
tion. Bischoff declared that if it was divided within the 
cranium the result was loss of voice. 

We have now glanced over the anotomical and physiolog- 
ical history of the cranial nerves, except the pneumogastric 
and those connected with the eyes, ears and the nose. We 
do not like to leave them misunderstood. So many of the 
more important functions are connected with them, that the 
critical knowledge of them in all these respects is essential to 
a proper knowledge of physiological science. 

So intimately is the pneumogastric nerve associated with 
these various functions and so extensive that we ought to give 
it the most careful consideration. Its constitution, general dis- 
tribution and specific functions should be carefully studied. 
We will give a general view of the subject before making 
any intricate discussion. 

The pneumogastric or tenth pair arises from the groove 
between the olivary and restiform bodies a little below the 
glosso-pharyngeal. Its origin is a little ganglion in the floor 
of the fourth ventricle; near which is a second, about an inch 
in length, the plexus gangliformis. Passing from the crura 
cerebri, the pneumogastric nerves descend the neck in the 
sheath of the carotid vessels. The one on the right side passes 
between the right subclavian artery and vein, descending to- 
ward the stomach and solar plexus or the posterior side of the 
cesophagus. The one on the left enters the thorax nearly paral- 
lel with the left subclavian, and passes to the stomach and 
solar plexus along the anterior portion of the cesophagus. 

These nerves have many branches; among the principal 
are the auricular, the pharyngeal, the spuerior laryngeal, the 
cardiac, the inferior laryngeal or recurrent, the anterior pul- 
monay, the posterior pulmonary, the cesophageal, and the gas- 
tric. As has already been noticed, branches of these nerves 
unite with the other cranial and spinal nerves in the head, 
neck and chest. They also associate intimately with the sym- 
pathetic, in so much that some writers describe them as special 
sympathetic nerves. This is illustrated by the fact of the great 
plexuses which are formed and by the exhibition of flat, mem- 
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braniform ganglia on the stomach. Three great classes of 
organs are supplied from these nerves. The digestive, includ- 
ing the pharynx, cesophagus, stomach and liver. The res- 
piratory, embracing the larynx, trachea and lungs. The cir- 
culatory, comprising the heart and great vessels. 

As the origin, the pneumogastric nerves are sensory. 
After intermingling with the spinal-accessory and sympathetic, 
they exhibit a double function, or rather a triple one. We may 
easiiy discern why the older writers included them with the 
former, and others considered them as sympathetic. The trunk 
if irritated will give the sensation of pain; yet we are not, in 
ordinary circumstances, conscious of indications. Thus in the 
act of breathing, we do not perceive its necessity, except the 
access of air has been too long delayed. 

The pharyngeal and inferior laryngeal branches are 
wholly motor. The pharyngeal operate the pharynx and 
palate; and irritation produces contraction of the pharynx 
directly. The superior laryngeal nerves are the sensory nerves 
of the larynx; the inferior being the motor. Irritation of the 
superior pharyngeal will produce simply contraction of the 
crico-thyroid muscle, while that of the inferior laryngeal will 
cause forcible contraction of the laryngeal muscles and of the 
inferior constrictor of the pharynx. Injury or section of the 
inferior laryngeal will also cause impairment or loss of voice. 
If the eesophagal branches are cut or the pneumogastric itself, 
in the neck, the cesophagus will be paralyzed, and filled by 
the propelling efforts of the pharynx. 

The cutting and injury of the cardiac branches do not 
seem to influence materially the actions of the heart. Indeed, 
according to Von Bezold, the heart has three supplies of sys- 
tems of nerves. One of these is seated in the heart itself and 
controls its rhythmical action. A second, for the pneumo- 
gastric sense to check its action. The third consisting of the 
sympathetic trunks in the neck and cardiac plexus. 

if one pneumogastric nerve is cut above the pulmonary 
branches, no apparent disturbance of the action of the lungs 
is perceived. But if both are divided, there are asthma and 
dyspnoed. The lungs become congested and cedematous, and 
the branches are filled with serous fluid. Animals on which 
this experiment is tried, die within three days; but if the cut 
parts are brought into contact they live ten or twelve days. 

The cuting of the gastric branches will produce vomit- 
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ing and loathing of food, and retard the digestive process. 
It also weakens the muscular coat of the stomach; but does 
not interfere with the secretion of the gastric juice. 

We have repeatedly spoken of nervous arcs, consisting 
of a sensory and motor nerve in direct communication. We 
have shown that the pneumogastric, which is sensory, has 
direct communication with the spinal-accessory, which would 
fairly warrant us in regarding them as of that character. The 
fifth pair also manifest a like analogy. 

We are brought now to the consideration of the general 
faculty of sensation. The metaphysical and other writers 
differ somewhat in definitions of the word. Some would have 
it identical with consciousness; whereas it is but a minister to. 
that faculty. Others make it equivalent to perception; but 
the fact is that it aids perceiving. 

Sir William Hamilton says: “Perception is only a spe- 
cial kind of knowledge, and sensation a special kind of feel- 
ing.” Hence he says again: “Knowledge and feeling, per- 
ception and sensation, though always co-existent, are always 
in the inverse ratio of each other.” “If 1 simply smell a rose,” 
says Fleming, “I have a sensation; if I refer that smell to the 
external object which occasioned it, I have a perception. 
Thus the former is mere feeling without the idea of an object.” 

The mental recognition of a fact or object is conscious- 
ness; it always is a quality of a living being. The brain, so 
far as physiology is concerned is its seat; the mind, when we 
transcend such considerations, is its abode. Nevertheless the 
brain is not the sole seat of consciousness, as we shall take oc- 
casion to show. For our present purpose it is sufficient to re- 
mark that sensation is an agent of consciousness. Webster de- 
fines it as “an impression made upon the mind through the 
medium of the organs of sense.”’ There are five of these spe- 
cial forms of sensation recognized; touch, taste, smell, hearing 
and sight. Bennett adds to these the muscular sense, or sense 
of weight; Locke, the internal sense, or faculty of conscious- 
ness; others, the common sense, giving various meanings to the 
expression. 

The sense of touch is characteristic of the various sensory 
nerves of the entire body. The papillae of the true skin, 
which are part of these nerves, pickets and outposts, as it were, 
and appear to be the direct receivers of impressions. ‘The sen- 
sitiveness of any part of the body depends upon the number of 
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these. Nevertheless, no part of the surface of the skin is en- 
tirely without sensation; hence we must, after all, refer the 
actual functions to the sensory nerves themselves. The inver- 
tebrate animals are destitute of papillae. 

Physiolologists are of opinion that this sense shall be 
subdivided in classification. Thus, there is a distinction be- 
tween touch and feeling, pain and pleasure, cold and warmth, 
hardness and softness, which indicates that there must be some 
difference in the constitution and functions of the various 
nerve-tubes. A burned and scalded surface will perceive heat 
and cold long before the sound skin, but after a while will lose 
that power though the tactile sense remains; there is a vivid 
consciousness of the general condition of the muscular system; 
the touch of hand will reveal the sex of the other person; the 
nerves below the skin do not recognise hot and cold; pain oc- 
casioned from either of these causes has no essential dissim- 
ilarity from the other. 

The structure of the hand as an organ of touch is admir- 
able. Placed at the extremity of the arm, it is capable of 
being flexed or extended at the wrist, one hundred and eighty 
degrees on the forearm. The joints and thin muscular attach- 
ments are also adopted to the maintaining of this sense, as well 
as for mechanical purposes. ‘The articulation of the thumb 
in opposition to the four fingers, gives the power of grasping 
firmly, and makes the whole organ a perfect prehensile ma- 
chine. At the tips of the fingers is a thoroughly-developed 
papillary structure, to which the nails constitute an excellent 
protection. Draper remarks that there have been authors who 
have asserted that the superiority of man over other animals 
may be entirely accounted for by his possession of a hand—y% 
statement which, he adds, though it cannot be maintained in 
its generality, is yet a very good proof of the appreciation in 
which this wonderful instrument is held by those who have 
studied its construction and functions most clearly. 

As compared with the eye and ear, the hand has one essen- 
tial difference of function. Draper says: “The ear is the 
organ of time; the eye that of space; the tactile apparatus is 
for the perception of force; and the mechanism for smelling 
and tasting conjointly determines the chemical qualities of 
bodies; that of smelling addressing itself to substances which 
are in the vaporous and gaseous state; and that of tasting to 
such as are liquid or dissolved in water.” The contrast of the 
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eye and hand is very significant. The eye receives pictures as 
upon a surface; the hand examines the solidity of bodies; the 
former is occupied with length and breath; the latter with all 
three dimensions, length, breadth and thickness conjointly. 

Magendie distinguishes between feeling and touching, 
and declares the former essentially passive and the latter ac- 
tive. The indications of touch are not always accurate, but far 
more so than those of feeling. 

The phenomena of tickling are curious manifestations of 
sense; the regions of the body which have low tactile sensibil- 
ity are most readily affected. It is said that a person cannot 
tickle himself; but this must have some qualification. 

Any sensation, however trivial in itself, like the pressure 
of a hair, draught of air, the falling of water drop by drop on 
the head, may, by fixing the mind on it, become unendurable 
and torture. The sensation of a ring, which has been long 
worn, will remain on the finger after it has been removed. 

In paralysis, the sensations of heat and cold mav have 
disappeared, while the sense of touch remains. But no irri- 
tating of the senses will produce those sensations. The imagi- 
nation, however, can do this. There are hallucinations of the 
sense of touch, as of other senses. We see apparitions and 
hear cries; and in like manner we feel weights upon us, insects 
crawling over the skin, and the like. 

The blind have this sense more exquisitely than others. 
Indeed, if we shut our eyes for any length of time, we will 
notice an increased sensitiveness of touch, so too when we are 
some time in the dark. 





GAINING, ENJOYING, KNOWING. 


Can anything be worth gaining besides the Inner Life? 

Can anything be worth enjoying besides the Supreme 
Existence? 

Can anything be worth knowing besides the Ground of 
the soul in which we see our family-likeness to the Universal? 

He who gains, who enjoys, who knows, is one with the 
Universal! 























THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


CONTAINING THE DOCTRINES OF KABBALAH, TOGETHER WITH 
THE DISCOURSES AND TEACHINGS OF ITS AUTHOR, THE 
GREAT KABBALIST, RABBI SIMEON BEN JOACHI, 

AND NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME WHOLLY 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH WITH 
NOTES, REFERENCES AND EXPOSI- 

TORY REMARKS. 


By NURHO DE MANHAR 
(Continued from page 192.) 
‘““ABRAHAM’S FIRST STUDIES IN OCCULTISM.” 


‘The esoteric meaning of the words, ‘Get thee out of thy 
country, is this: the Holy One endowed Abraham with the 
spirit of wisdom by which he attained to a knowledge of the 
names and powers of the spiritual chiefs and rulers over the 
different nations of the world. When, however, he began to 
study in order to find the locality of the center of the earth, 
he soon recognized he was not in possession of the knowledge 
that would enable him to discover the name of the chief that 
ruled over it. On further pursuing his studies and investi- 
gations, he concluded that Palestine was the real center, and, 
that being so, its chief must be superior to all other celestial 
powers and potentates. Anxious, therefore, to continue his 
studies, he at once determined to migrate thither; and there- 
fore it is stated, ‘They went forth with them from Ur of the 
Chaldees to go into the land of Canaan.’ On arriving in 
Haran, he set about investigating wherefore Palestine was 
superior to all other parts of the world, but failed to arrive 
at any certain and definite conclusion. Entering on a more 
profound study, by means of mathematical calculations and 
combinations of the geometrical symbols and signatures of the 
spiritual rulers of the various nations in the world, and also 
by his science of the courses and influences of the stars and 
planetary bodies, Abrahain at last acquired an extensive 
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knowledge of their grandeur and mystic powers, as also of the 
hierarchies ruling in the universe. All his knowledge and 
science, however, was unable to enlighten and instruct him 
as to the nature and essence of the Supreme Being to whom 
all creatures owe their existnce and upon whose care and 
providence they depend for their food and sustenance. When 
the Holy One observed his great yearning and pursuit after 
divine knowledge, he appeared unto him and said unto him, 
‘lekh lekha, (get thee out of thy country), or, in order words, 
study to know thyself and look within thyself and cease inves- 
tigation on the moral influences pervading other lands;— 
‘from thy kindred,’ cease from thy astrological studies on 
rules for predicting the future by the positions of planets in 
the different constellations of the zodiac and determining the 
influence resulting from their conjunctions with one another, 
over the birth and life of human beings. ‘From thy father’s 
house, —change the manner of living under which thou hast 
been brought up at home,—renouncing astrological science 
and henceforth placing no faith in it... Observe it was after 
departing from Ur of the Chaldees and whilst Abraham was 
dwelling in Haran that the divine command was given him 
to ‘get thee out of thy country,’ and therefore the exposition 
just given of these words is the only feasible explanation that 
can be given for their position in the text of holy scripture. 
It is further added, ‘and go to a land I will show thee.’ By 
the word ‘arekha’ (I will shew thee) is implied that Abraham 
was to cease all his transcendental studies and investigations 
on the divine nature and essence, which, being beyond the 
limits of all human intelligence must of necessity remain 
unrecognizable and an insoluble mystery. ‘And I will make 
of thee a great nation and will bless thee and will make thy 
nation great and thou shalt be a blessing.’ There is here a 
correspondence between these four blessings and the four 
commands given to Abraham that may be grouped together, 
thus: 1. ‘Lekh lekha, (I will make of thee a great nation.) 
2. ‘Get thee out and I will bless thee.’ 3. ‘From out of thy 
country,—‘and make thy name great.’ 4. ‘And from thy 
father’s house’—‘and thou shalt be a blessing.’ ” 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘These four promises correspond 
to the four feet or pedestals of the heavenly throne and as the 
blessings signified by them were to be enjoyed by Abraham, 
it was indicated to him that all nations should draw their spir- 
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itual nourishment and sustenance through him. Therefore 
it is written, ‘1 will bless them that bless thee and curse him 
that curseth thee, and in thee shall all nations of the earth 
be blessed’.” 

Rabbi Eleazar was one day sitting before Rabbi Simeon, 
his father, along with Rabbi Jehuda, Rabbi Isaac and Rabbi 
Hezekiah. 

“Wherefore,” asked Rabbi Eleazar, “is it written, ‘And 
God said to Abraham, ‘Get thee out of thy country’ instead 
of ‘get ye out?’ in the plural, since all the members of his 
family went out with him at the same time? Though Terah 
was an idolator, God could have given him a like command 
in case he repented of his idol worship, as we know the Holy 
One accepts such and regards them with favor. That Terah 
had re1.ounced his early faith is shown clearly from his going 
forth with Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees, when as yet 
the Lord had not commanded the Patriarch to do so. Why 
was, therefore, the order given only to Abraham?” 

Said Rabbi Simeon in reply: “If you imagine that it 
was through renunciation of his former faith Terah left the 
land of his birth, you are mistaken. It was to escape from 
his fellow-countrymen who sought to kill him. When they 
observed the miraculous deliverance of Abraham out of the 
fiery furnace, they said to Terah, “Thou has deceived us by 
thy worship of images.’ On hearing this, Terah departed to 
Haran, where he lived and died. This is, therefore, why the 
order was given only to Abraham, and so he departed, as it 
is written, ‘According as the Lord had spoken unto him, and 
Lot went with him,’ no reference being made to Terah be- 
cause he was already deceased. Furthermore, it is written, 
‘And from the wicked their light is withdrawn and the high 
arm shall be broken. (Job XXXVIII.15.) These words 
refer to Nimrod, founder of Babel and the men of his gene- 
ration, from whom Abraham, who was their light, was with- 
drawn; and so it is not said ‘the light,’ but ‘their light’ which 
was with them was withdrawn and withholden. ‘The high 
arm’ signifies Nimrod himself, who held all his fellows and 
contemporaries under his tyrannical rule. The command of 
‘Get thee out of thy country’ may, therefore, be paraphrased 
thus, ‘Get thee away hence for thine own future safety, that 
thou and thy family and kinsmen and companions may enjoy 
the light divine.’ Furthermore, it is said, “That now they see 
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not the bright light which is in the clouds, but the wind 
passeth and they are dispersed.’ (Job XXXVII.21.) What 
the esoteric meaning of these words is, may be illustrated 
from the great event in Abraham’s life, namely, his departure 
from out of his native land in which as long as he continued 
to live, but he was unable to attain to the light of the divine 
or higher life, that from amongst his countrymen had been 
withdrawn and continued so, until the wind passed and dissi- 
pated the clouds that concealed and hid it, and resulted in 
Terah and his family eventually renouncing idolatry and 
becoming monotheists. That this was what occurred may be 
gathered from the form of expression, ‘the souls they had 
gotten in Haran’; that is, who had changed their former 
faith, as also from the words of scripture, referring implicitly 
to Terah, ‘And thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace; thou 
shalt be buried in a good happy old age’.” (Gen. XV.18.) 
Said Rabbi Eleazar: “We read, ‘So Abraham departed 
as the Lord had spoken unto him.’ (Gen. XII.4.) Observe 
it is not said ‘he went forth (ayatza),’ but ‘he departed (va- 
yelekh),; for he had previous to this forsaken his country and 
was then dwelling in Haran. It is stated, ‘And Lot went with 
him,’ that he might follow Abraham as a guide, but as the 
future proved, to little or no effect. Happy are they who 
study assiduously the commandments of the Holy One, that 
they may walk in his ways and fear him and the day of judg- 
ment, when each one will have to give in his account of the 
deeds and acts of his life, as it is written, ‘By what a man 
writes, shall his deeds be known to all.’ (Job XXXVII_7.) 
The esoteric meaning of which words is, that at the moment 
of death, when the soul is about to leave the body, things 
previously unseen and uncognized become visible. Ere the 
separation of the soul from the body takes place, three celes- 
tial messengers appear who take account of the number of 
years each one has lived, and of all the deeds he has com- 
mitted in earth life. After its correctness is acknowledged, 
it is signed and sealed by his own hand and s0, as scripture 
states, ‘By what is written and admitted, he shall be judged in 
the world to come for his misdeeds, whether committed in 
youth or old age, whether recent or in days gone by, all will 
be made known when the account is handed in.’ Observe 
how callous and hardened, wrongdoers become in their nature 
and character as they pass through earth-life and continue so to 
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the end of it. Wherefore truly blessed is he who has learned 
to conform his ways according to the good law and lived in 
obedience to its dictates and admonitions. How perverse in 
their ways! how self-conceited and self-opinionated are evil 
doers; how unmindful and regardless are they of the exem- 
plary lives of good and noble men who spare not themselves 
to raise and elevate them on to the plane of a higher life and 
never cease their efforts, notwithstanding the many rebuffs 
and checks they have to endure, for well they know and 
realize that upon themselves lies the burdensome task to save 
and rescue humanity from destruction and ruin. If the 
wicked therefore perish, it is through their own acts and 
deeds. They reap what they sow, as did Gehazi, the servant 
of Elisha, and also Lot, who, whilst associated with Abraham, 
refrained from mingling with evil-doers. As soon, however, 
as he dissociated himself from the patriarch and went on his 
own way, scripture states, ‘And Lot chose him all the plain 
of Jordan’ and after visiting and dwelling in various cities, 
took up his residence amongst the inhabitants of Sodom, of 
whom it is related, ‘the men of Sodom were wicked, and sin- 
ners before the Lord exceedingly.’ (Gen. XIII.13.). 

Said Rabbi Abba, when Rabbi Eleazar had ceased 
speaking: “The explanation of the difficulty attending the 
call of Abraham to leave his native country is quite satisfac- 
tory and [I agree wholly with the remarks you have made 
thereon, but how do you explain the words at the end of the 
verse, ‘And Abraham was seventy and four years old when 
he departed out of Haran.’ Did the divine call come to 
Abraham whilst sojourning there or whilst living in Ur of 
the Chaldees?”’ 

Said Rabbi Eleazar in reply: ‘The words of scripture 
you have just quoted refer to Abraham’s departure from 
Haran and not from his native land, which took place many 
years previous to his receiving the divine command. ‘And 
Abraham took Sara his wife.’ Why is the word ‘took (va- 
yecakh), here used instead of ‘led (mashakh)?’ Because it 
is intended to convey that it was by persuasion and not by 
compulsion, he induced Sara to go with him; for under any 
circumstance it ill becomes a man to force his wife to emi- 
grate to a foreign land without her free consent. As in the 
case of Moses, who ‘took’ Aaron, and also ‘took’ the Levites, 
so with Abraham it is written, ‘he took Sara, his wife, and 
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Lot, his brother’s son’; that is, seeing the dangers threatening 
them from the perverse manner of the people among whom 
they were living, he persuaded them so that they willingly 
consented to go along with him into the land of Canaan. If 
it be asked what led Abraham to take Lot along with him? 
It was because by divine prevision he foresaw that through 
Lot’s descendants King David would be born into the world, 
It is further related, ‘And all the souls that they (Abraham 
and Sara) had gotten in Haran,’ meaning all those whom they 
had influenced to renounce idolatry and become worshippers 
of the one and only true God.” 

Said Rabbi Abba: “If what you say is true, there must 
then have been a great number of adherents and believers 
who followed and accompanied Abraham and ‘ara. Was 
this the case?” 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: “Certainly it was, and all those 
who went forth with them were called ‘the people of the God 
of Abraham.’ It was owing to the great number of them that 
he was able to pass through the land as stated without any 
feeling of fear or dread.” 

Said Rabbi Abba: “If scripture had said ‘And the souls 
they had made (asou) in Haran,’ your remarks would be 
quite correct, but the actual words are ‘with the souls (ve-eth 
hanephesh).’ I think the meaning intended is, that Abra- 
ham acquired and was credited with the merits of those whom 
he had induced to change their faith when in Haran, for 
whoever leads erring ones into the path of truth, to him 1s 
attributed, and rightly so, the merits of all those whom he 
has succeeded in converting from the error of their ways; 
and this was the case with Abraham.” 

















